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EVERYBODY KNOWS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK 


BUICK! The car to which the motoring world accords unques- 
tioned leadership in every vital factor of service. 

In graceful dignity of design, in artistic finish and sumptuous 
detail, the following complete line of Buick Motor Cars is a 
proper setting for this high mechanical achievement. 
Six-cylinder Models— Three-passenger Roadster, Five-passenger 
Touring, Seven-passenger Touring, Four-passenger Coupé, Five 
and Seven-passenger Sedans. 

Four-cylinder Models— Two-passenger Roadster, Five-passenger 
Touring, Five-passenger Sedan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities: Dealers Everywhere. 
Main Office and Factory, Flint, Mich. 


Seven enger Sedan 
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HIS shipment of ECONOMY renewable FUSES and Economy ‘Drop Out”’ Renewal 

Links is starting on its way to a U.S. Navy Yard. As compared with the number of * One 
Time”’ fuses necessary to provide the same electrical protection, the 324,800 ‘“*Drop Out”’ 
Renewal Links on the truck alone saved our government 


$76,486.90 


This one order of a total of fourteen, for delivery to several U.S. Navy Yards, establishes a record for efficiency 


of service. In six working days after the orders were received in the mail, the fourteen orders, comprising scores 
of thousands of fuses and hundreds of thousands of renewal links, came through production, passed government 
inspection and were ready for shipment without interfering with our regular delivery to our other customers 


HE U.S. GOVERNMENT uses large quantities Weas) CO 

of Economy Fuses because of their safety and 
efficiency —the saving of 80% of a year’s fuse main 
tenance cost is of minor importance, even though 
large sums of money are involved. Isn't it logical 
for you to follow the same plan? With all your 
electrical circuits fused with and protected by 
Economy renewabie Fuses, you obtain positive 
electrical protection at a cost four-fifths less than 
you spend when using “One Time’ fuses. Decide 
now to make 1918 safer electrically while aiding 
war time economy by eliminating waste and cutting 
fuse costs 80%. 


Economy renewable Fuses are sold by leading electrical jobbers and 
dealers, who will gladly show you the complete line and quote prices. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. | - CHICAGO 
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PERFECTED VALVE-iIN-HEAD MOTOA 


\O generally has the Nash perfected valve-in- 
S head motor gained recognition as a distinct 
\_Y advance in motor engineering, that at the 
coming automobile shows, it seems certain to be 
the center of attraction for all motor car buyers. 
& In every particular, in every section of the 
country, the Nash Six is proving itself the un- 
usually good car the motor public looked to this 
organization to produce. 


While we are getting into bigger production on the Nash Six each month, and 
our dealers should shortly be in a position to fill orders with reasonable prompt 
ness, it is quite evident that the demand for this car will still exceed the immediate 
supply for some time to come. Consequently, you should place your order at 
once as, naturally, orders will be filled in order received. 

The Nash Six Five-Passenger Touring Car, Four-Passenger Roadster, Sedan and 
Nash Seven-Passenger Touring Car will be exhibited at New York, January 5th 
to 12th, Exhibit Space A-24, Grand Central Palace, and at the various automobile 
shows which follow. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 
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VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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“But I have not encour- 
defense. I am in favor of 
ational defense and of every necessary step in that 


rectior 


‘he senator interrupted him: 


igea re tance to national 


And there occurred to him the long, brilliant periods in 
awn this distinction in his speech. But he 
He felt that they would not impress 


ey would impress the country. He 


he had dr 


of the country into a foreign war that 


tered a single monosylla 

It was a mere reflec- 
A comment indicating that the hearer un- 

e added 

tion of war it was proper to resist 
but now, after that event, 
I am afraid, senator,”’ he went on, 
screetly to take a position against the popular 


not a symbol of assent 


if one feit it unwise; 


the doo closed 
. uu cdo indi 
on't take a position against the popular will,” 
‘The state I represent did not wish 
wish it. My people see no reason 
ould be taxed to help decide a European strug- 
r sons should be sent to die in a distant land 

ause in which they have no interest.” 
big man shook his head slowly; but he did not reply 
He seemed to be considering the various 
if the mistake which he believed his host to have 


mat 
not now 


comment 


coupled with some suggestion which he was casting 


for a proper method to present. 


he forcefulness in his features began to replace the 
aspect of placidity 
I do not know,” he said in a barely audible voice; “I 
not know. Perhaps they would listen to you.” 
hen he 


You have an 


turned suddenly to his host. 

elevated official position,” he said. “‘ You 
ways remember that. Perhaps in other countries 
¢ of that position is placed at a higher mark 
Your attitude 


t al 
influenc 
than we are accustomed to place it at here, 
will be known in other countries.” 
He paused 
it will be hostile countries.” 
The man by the hearth was listening intently. 
‘Well?’ he 
interrogation without comment. 
the big man went on, “that in hostile 
might suggest would have some con- 
intently reflective. “I 
He looked up at his host by the 
‘There is a big element within the Central Powers 


well known in the 


sald 
Was at 
l was 


ries a thing you 


thinking, 


ition.”” His voice was slow, 


KnOW, pe rh ips " 
is for peace 
paused. Then he went on slowly, like one speaking 

fa thing that cannot be easily mentioned—a disclosure of 
profound importance 
here is a great democratic element in Germany,” he 
aid, “that would go very far; it would go far enough to 
government; to establish a 
if it felt that the Allied coun- 
ies, OF a them like the United States, 
ould weleome and aid that endeavor, instead of taking 
dvantage of it to destroy the German people 
He looked at his host 
That is what 
He stopped, put up 


lorenead 


lertake a change in the 
P 


ublic erhaps 


nowerful one of 


| meat 

his big hand and moved the fingers 

Y across nil 
‘ > It knows that 

the national re 


France 


how is this element to be assured 


undertaking would demoralize 


the bitter sentiment ir and 


taken severity of German arms has 


ind 80 itl dare not move 
1 good while, his big fingers kneading his 


issure he aid, “it would not 


America in 
Not in an 


of war! 


t is there anyone in 
ld any 


Bu 


1 have confidence? 


engaged in the active enterprise 


ress, and not in the utterances of any 
ke moved in the chair; 
if and rested 
t hi hs 


ind reflection 


he put his 
his heavy, thoughtful 
ind, as though he were at the 
e unaware of uttering a thing upon 
profoundly fixed ‘ 
id; “I don’t know 


hey might believe a per 


stopped again 
looked at his 
mst oy the fire His 
face had now a 


turbed unxtoeu 


“‘T said a while ago,”’ he went on, “‘that I felt about Ger- 
many as one feels about his childhood: something apart 
from his maturity of life; something distant and not to be 
considered against the present. I stand for America; 
but I do have a sentiment for the German people, and I 
should like to see this war ended.” 

He looked at his host, his mouth open, his eyes nar- 
rowed under the heavy brows. 

“It would be a great accomplishment,” he added; “‘it 
would dissolve into nothing every other human accom- 
plishment. Anyone who could bring that about would be 
immortal. There is no success in human affairs to be con- 
sidered beside such an accomplishment as that. 
And it might be done.” 

His voice went back again into that reflective note: 
might be done.” 

He turned abruptly in his chair and looked at the man 
on the hearth. 

“That is why I came to you to-night,” he said. 

The powerful, dynamic personality of the man seemed to 
extend itself; to fill the empty spaces in the room; to be 
about everywhere. 

“To me?” echoed the man by the fire. 
do it? How could I go about it?” 

For a moment the vast possibilities of such an under- 
taking dazzled him. 

The language of his guest was no exaggeration. If one 
were able to accomplish this thing, one would stand out 
unequaled in the world. And he saw suddenly the vast 
justification before America, before the world, that the 
success of such an undertaking would bring to him. But it 
seemed hope without a measure, and he expressed the per- 
plexity he felt. 

“How would one go about it?” he said. 
the Senate?” 

The big man leaned over, his fingers pressing into the 
upholstery of the chair. 

“No, no,” he said; “‘that would give the war elements 
an opportunity to deny what you offer. It would show you 
as only one man against a whole legislative body. 
No, no; that is not the way. Listen; I think I know 
way.” 

He leaned farther over in the chair, his face profoundly 
disturbed, his voice low. 

“The leader of the democratic revolutionary elements in 
Germany is nowin Holland. He is Delbert Arnberg. If you 
would write him a letter, making it clear to him that Amer- 
ica would welcome and protect a democratic government 
in Germany and not permit the German people to be anni- 
hilated while occupied with the change, I think he would 
believe you. 

“He knows about you—all about you; and it would 
start the thing. You are an American statesman in a high 
position, a position of influence and authority. As I have 
said, a foreigner would set a high value on your position 
and authority—and the thing might be done. . . . It 
might be done. And if it could be!” 

His voice trembled with fervor. 

“God in Heaven, what an accomplishment it would 
be!” 

The man sitting by the hearth got up and began to walk 
about the room. The vast possibilities of the undertaking 
were vividly before him. 

“But this letter,’ he said finally 
ought I to write?”’ 

The big man turned slowly in the chair and looked up 
at him. 

“IT have thought that all out,” he said; “every word. It 
must be a broad, sincere, humanitarian letter. And it must 
convince Arnberg. It must make him feel that a German 
republic would meet friends and not enemies here. Our 
Executive has already made that course easy. It is war on 
the military rulers of the German Empire and not on the 
people. That's the note of the letter.” 

The big man went on hurriedly: 

“| have lain awake over the thing; I have thought it all 
out; I think I know every word of it.” 

He put his big hand swiftly into the pocket of his coat, took 
out a big official envelope, und unfolded a sheet of paper. 
He got up and put the unfolded sheet down on the table. 

“Il have written the letter,”” he said. 
* Here itis, on asheet 4 of Senate paper.” 

He stood up sud A denly and turned 
about to his host, his - voice full of emotion. 

“Oh, my friend,” Fin he said, “if you estab 

paver it ed 


“ It 


“How could I 


“A speech in 


the 


“what sort of letter 


lish a democracy in the German Empire 
letter, you will save the world!” 
enator came and stood beside him. 


by this 


The 


a 
fas ile ir ee | 


to 4 


December 29, 19/7 


He took the letter up and read it carefully. The words 
thrilled him; moved him; inspired him to the great enter- 
prise. 
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For reply he moved the newspapers on the table 1 ? 
uncovered an inkstand, got a pen, and, sitting down at the 
table, wrote his signature at the bottom of the letter. 

He put the letter into the official envelope, sealed it and 
handed it to Weisel. 

The big man seemed worn out with emotion. His whole 
body was wet; his relaxed face looked tired. 

“My friend,” he said, “let us pray for this letter to go 
through as we have not prayed for anything since we were 
children.” 

Then he got his hat and coat and went out. The senator 
stood for some time in the doorway, watching the big bulk 
of his guest become gradually indistinct in the night. Then 
he closed the door. 


Two events happened after that. They 
an hour later. 

An official of the Government, at work in the 
Department, called out to his companion: 

**Here’s a letter from Senator Featherfield to s 
in Amsterdam. Are official letters exempt?” 

“Sure, they’re not exempt!” 

There was a moment's silence; 
spoke again: 

“There's nothing wrong with the text of this letter,’ 
said; and he read it aloud 

“That's the sort of thing the Government would like 
Germans to know, I'd say. Shall I test it for sym, 
ink?” 

The second official replied wearily 

“Sure! The order is, test everything.” 

There was another period of silence. Then t] 
cial spoke again: 

“it’s all O. K.,” he said. 
this letter.” 


occurred perhay 


Post-Office 


} * 
ymmebody 
said his companior 

then the first offi 


“ There’ 


Weisel drove from the post office, where he had gone 
mail the letter, to his great house at the far end of Massa 
chusetts Avenue, as it extends into the country. 

And Weisel felt before 
aT 


all this. 


It was a vast, magnificent estate. 


it like one lo Sabylon. a peasant 


in the America 
had been a land of promise to the German « migrant And 


King up at 


environs of Dusseldorf had got 


Weisel recalled, as he always recalled before his prosperity, 
the 
covertly 
State. 

. footman opened the iron gate and locked it agai 
behind the carriage. As the big mar 
softly to the footman: 

*Otto,”” he said, 

The footman replied, almost in a whisper: 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Otto,” the big man said suddenly 

Mr. Weisel went on into the 

It was dark. When the carriage 
light any He opened the door 


stolid youth in the steerage of an English ship fleeing 
from the of the Prussian 


iron military service 


gol down he sp 


“*is he here?” 


house 
had gone there 
nto a Di 

lt was a vast 
drawing-room, 
close ly curtained. 
There were nolights 
in it except a single 
lamp ona bare buh! 
table. A young mar 
in a 


were no 


where, 


g room. 


gray tweed 
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IP VAN WIN 
KLE was no less 
in touch with 

affairs in the valley of 


the Hudson on his re- 
turn home after his 
twenty years’ sleep 
among the Catskills 
than my wife, my 
daughter and myself 
were with those of 
these United States 
when we descended 


from our sleeper to the 
upper platform of the 
Grand Central Station 
upon our returnto New 
York City in the au- 
tumn of 1917. Inmany 
respects, allowing for 
the greater velocity of 
life in the twentieth 


cent ury, Our cases were 


not dissimilar. Forte 
months, under a a - 
tor’s orders, we had 


wanderedinthe Orient, 
and returned home to 
find ourselves in what 
Was presently to prove 
a new world. 

I had been a fairly 
prosperous bond mer- 
chant, the junior part- 
nerina wot onnected 
and reputable Wall 
Street not one 


temple 


eens 
of the Grecian 
pillars of 
and floors of 
onyx and jasper, buta 
modest establishment 
ip one flight, w 
we did a 


Variety, will 
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esti t securities, dividin betwee! e three of us a 

early net profit of approximately forty thousand dollars. 

Mort Lord & Stanton ir firm n e, and | was and 
am the Stanton— John Stanton, A. B. Harvard 86 


If you care, now or later, to take the trouble 


ip in Who’s Who you will lez 


to look me 
author of these 


Massac iset 


memoirs was born in Worcester, ts, December 
1865; the son of John Adams Stanton, a banker of that 
place, and Mary Stuart Thayer, |} vife; that he attended 





tt his native « 1 St. Paul’s, a 


Hamps re graduated 


e schools of 


fr 


Concord. New in due course from 
Harvard as above; went into busine in New York City; 
married Helen Morris the ter ol his present partner 

n April 30, ISS87; is the father of two children and the 


Investor 


American 


a Handbook f 
Exchange 
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ry of Ameri 
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apacity as my own biographer I also included in 
personal sketch with I furnished t 


publication the valuable inforn 





whict e€ eal 


ation tha 


that 


interesting 


I was a Republican, an Episcopalian, and had “never a 


et hel public office.” 

That was the history of the John Stanton who shook the 
dust of Wall Street from his feet toward the end of the 
vear 1916 to seek health in regions beyond the reach of 
the telephone and the daily newspaper. Sometimes | am 





nelined to feel that the life of that particular John Stanton 
ended there and then. At any rate, if he ll lives he is, in 
fact, another and different man. The first followed a soft, 
ease-loving, thoughtless sort of life, content to go with the 
crowd, spending his money as free ly as he made it, running 
to seed spiritually and intellectually, his only ambition 
being to build Ul so extensive a business that he could 


iest possible moment and amuse himself 
| ing places of 


nmuct 


at the 
presumably as 
Continental Europe. 

To-day Well, it is the other and I trust the é 
John Stanton who writes these pages. Indeed, I not only 
ten months in the Pacific as a long sleep, but I 
the fifty-two previous years of my life as 
pent in dreaming—the dreaming of the full-fed, 
selfish, if good-natured, American 
e dreamer of full-fed dreams. 
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when I stepped out of that transcontinental train 


began to wake up. It was only then that I felt tl 
faint anticipatory quiver of the shock I was soon 
the shock of the earthquake that in the next tl 
was to set my brain to reeling, to turn n lome 
ence topsy-turvy and to leave me clutchu 
with weak and trembling hand 
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Wi 1 do, don’t look at a paper for three 
and I had humbly promised to 
was no burden to carry out his injunction. 
done otherwise—there were no papers to 
Manila, of course, we had been in touch for 
eight hours with our native land, long enough 
ws roughly up to date and to glance 
lson’s message of January twenty-second. 
he war, the idea seemed to me at that 
rous. I hadn’t believed that any- 
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t except to divert back into the 


never 
eft 
ide of munitions flowing steadily to 
To that extent Germany would 

ir action 
i native village, I remember, in one of 
first week in April when the captain 


cked up the news by wireless from 
ident had proclaimed a state of war 
and the Imperial German 


he news occasioned a good deal 


State 


teamer and the captain dressed ship 
Lhe 


thought, of 


hich sent natives scurrying to the 
was of our son, 


a littl 


course, 


Looking at me anxiously, 


gh to go, is he?” 

l resolutely. “Jack's only a boy at 
ihe war will be over long before we can 
across, They'd send the regular army 
It never dawned upon 
Jack was a kid. He didn’t have 
his shoes after he had been out in 


uilte sinc erely. 
otherwise. 


to cna? 


ige 


the rain. Only a year or so ago I had had to stand over 
him with a club to make him brush his teeth, and he had 
hated a bath just as much as the devil is supposed to hate 
consecrated water. 

“Oh, no!” I reassured her. “You don’t need to worry 
a single minute about Jack. He might go to the next war, 
but he’ll get no chance at this.” 

And so we steamed on among the islands, under cloud- 
less skies, reading novels and playing bridge, until, six 
weeks later, we again reached Manila and regretfully bade 
farewell to our captain. 


How's Mother? Isn't it Great That the Regiment Sails Week After Next!" 


From Manila we took a steamer for Honolulu, and a 
week later arrived by coasting vessel at liao, where Tom 
Blanchard’s sugar factory is situated, and began our lotus- 
eating life on the plantation. There for several months we 
led the existence commonly referred to as idyllic, keeping 
no hours, sleeping fourteen out of the twenty-four when we 
chose, swimming in crystalline water insides the reefs, fish- 
ing for rainbow-hued pauu and hilu outside the islands, 
and waited upon hand and foot by impa 
servants, who anticipated every thought we 
should have had. 

The bungalow was half a mile from the sugar factory, on 
the other side of a point, and had its own dock. There was 
no telegraph; we had no neighbors; and there was no one 
to speak to except a taciturn superintendent, who looked 
like an ex-convict and who lived 
named Mo-a. Once a week a small steamer dropped a 
bag of mail at our landing, including a bundle of morning, 
evening and Sunday New York papers about as big as a 
hogshead. 

At first ve used to rush down to the jetty and tear off the 
wrappers before the Chink could bring them up to the 
veranda— just couldn’t wait! We wanted to know exactly 
what the Government was doing; how many hundred yards 
the French and English had gained from the boches since 
the week before; how much nearer Cadorna was to Trieste; 
and whether the Czar had been put at peeling potatoes or 
wheeling a barrow. Gradually, however, we lost interest. 
It took all the joy out of life to spend whole days waist- 
high in newspapers— all alike and full of vain repetitions 
trying to arrange the news in its proper sequence. When 
you get about forty newspapers at once there is a striking 
monotony, even about war news. 

Finally we reached the point when we couldn’t look at 
them—except for the headlines. namesake 
John— Head or Number One Boy 
beach with that huge load of brown-wrapped roils of 
printed matter on his back filled us with gloom. In the 
first place, it was all weeks old when it got to us; and then 
there was so much of it! Stale tons of it! Usually after 
lying unopened for days sometimes, those papers found 
their way down to Mo-a, who liked to cut out the pictures 
in the supplements and paste them on the wall of her house 
with fish glue that she boiled herself. 

I would occasionally find her gazing rapturously at some 
rotogravure print of George M. Cohan, William Jennings 
Bryan Colonel House and murmuring “Beau’fu’ 
man!’’ In ladies she took no interest, and she would look 
contemptuously at the reproductions of our most brilliant 
Broadway stars- at Jane Cowl, Billie Burke, or our own 
Maxine, and shake her head and mutter “* No-a-good!” 

You see, the atmosphere was somehow antipathetic to 
intellectual exertion. Our previous New York ideas 
seemed —how shall I say?— irrelevant, incompetent and 
immaterial. We lived like princes and it cost us only a few 
cents a day; we couldn’t have bought anything even if we 
had needed it— which we didn’t; there was nothing in the 


ssive Chinese 


either had or 


with a half-caste wife 


To see my 


come staggering up the 


or 
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world of Ilao to spend a single cent on, and I don’t believe 
that literally there was more than six dollars, “4ex., in the 
place. 

There was nothing to worry us, no duties to perform, 
“nowhere to go but out”’—-and “ out”’ was as near heaven as 
anything I have ever known. We talked of New York as 
if it might have been Calcutta. We read of the war, but it 
did not seem real. We knew that men were suffering and 
dying, but it was like reading about it years afterward 
It was our own daily life there at Ilao that was real to 
us—the other thing was literary 

round and read frayed copies out of 
Blanchard’s library — Marion Crawford, 
Henry Seton Merriman, William Dean 
Howells, and cthers of a bygone literary 
age. I mention this beciuse now it seems 
so extraordinary that, with our country 
at war, we should have been dreaming 
or Mr. Isaacs, or The 
Rise of Silas Lapham, while thousands of 
our fellow human beings lay rotting out 
in No Man’s Land. 

Week followed week and month fol- 
lowed month without incident, without 
contact with the outside world It 
as though we had been put back twenty 
years or so; and, as youth is the period 
of life when one does one’s reading, Helen 
and I, when we talked, were apt t 
of the books we had read, the people we 
had known and the things we 
when we were children. 
all in the past, and, to be frank, our nearer 


like our books; sat 


so we 


over Saracinesca, 


was 


oO speak 


had done 
Our life seemed 
an thie 
period that had preceded it, of ambition 
of struggle, when we had dreamed drea 
and seen visions. 

A Wall Street bond broker has no time 
for dreaming and he has no visions at 
but 


past seemed less real, less vivid tl 


there at llao we dreamed we wert 
young again, and we had time to wonder 

why we no longer had any visions. And sometimes, 

I missed, in a way, the activity of New York, the con 

interests of work and amusement, our hundreds of friend 

and the excitement of the game, I told myself that no 

for the first time, in this distant place, with none 

own kind about except my wife and daughter 

position to estimate the real value of the 

worked so hard to live. 

Was it, I asked myself, 
I get anything out of it—at a thousand t 
better than I got out of life at lao? 

A bombshell fell among us one day 
dreaming. It had been : 
his spring examinations Jack s 
July had come, 
the news 


rt 
sor 


worth the canaie 


shattered our 
ould join 

daily expecting a let 
West and 

I had been out 


hinamen fishing for hilu when I saw the 


were 
had 
approximate date of his arrival 
of the C 
rounding the headland. As she was several ho 
and there was no 
The 
was standing on the bridge 
“What's the 


mopped his forehead w 


we 


that he started 


time one at the landing, we rowe 


to meet her. aptain, a red-faced sea dog, with water 
eyes, 
“Hello!” I shouted. 


He 


kerchief and 


1 
th a yellow madras hand 
regarded me th« 


to him 


object of curiosity 
ee ey’ve put 
hoarsely, ‘“‘and sold a couple of billi 
Looks like Uncle Sam meant business 
Sitting in my pongee suit in that fl yf 
rising and falling with my Chinaman in the was! 


through conscrip 


stinking coasting steamer, the significance 


did not get across to me. [ao would be just the 


same, 


matter how many conscripts might be drafted or how m: 
billions were raised through bond issues or otherwis« 

same wilting sun would blaze down on that same sagg 
old jetty, « overed with its loose ends of hemp and its « mpt 
stoical Chinaman would plod dowr 
and f 


crooned songs would rise 


ny 
hogsheads; the same 
to the 
behind the point the same soft]; 
under the moonlight to the sad wail of the ukulele. 
rted. “What'd you expect?” 


He } 


weekly steamer; om the settlement 


meet 


“Sure!”’ I ret 

The captain did not answer my question. 
had had no expectations in the matter. 

**Here’s a letter for you!” he called down, 
from inside his cap. He passed it to a deck han 
relayed it over the side to me. “ Look 


and 


out t 


warned us, as he gave the jingle, the steame! 
f 


had not made fi 
The Cl pulled a 


st, began to back out 
while | 


ink lew strokes away, 


cigarette and watched the old tub back nearly into the coral 
reef, swing her nose round and head for the open sea. Then 
} 


LIN 


the jingle rang again, her propeller thrashed the water 
a hippo taking a mud bath, and she spurted ahead into 
the rollers 

*““An’ a hundred million for the Red Cross!” 
the captain across the intervening waves 


bellowed 


ayer 


“| forgot that! 
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THE FIRST 


By GEORGE PATTULLO ee meg 


yreen round proposition was that he 
ind the outgo should be permitted to 
lions cheerfully make a personal assault 
them for the on the German positions 
and he displayed horri- 
ble disappointment wher 
ch merry hell ordered back to his 
y cried. “Just Had they come all the 


been stirring way to France to 


mas be you gu 


ost 


a week now : down and look at scen- 
t Any . ery over the top of a 

the folks? muddy ditch? 

7 Another incident oc- 

curred that is even mors 





he outgoing bat- : 
which had really : . illuminating as to condi 
the ina i tionswhentheAmericar 


since they first went in. The driver 


; front lines, ; » 2 ‘ ‘ 7 of a four-mule transpor 
i for villages far * . « . wagon used for carryir 


» bathe and clean F up rations got lost 
The men about to | : the dark one night 
wandered out int 

Man’s Land. 


w much of this ‘ .o 4 j ‘ | prolane interval 
rived at one of « 


e their places grinned 


usly, wondering 


worth think ing * 3 —— 

id how much | ‘ , } » P : % ing posts, at ‘ 
ction ‘ _* » a ete aa, hy < ; hundred yards in ad 
mostly fiction, vance of the foremost 
t their 5 » p* =, eS a : bs . ' trenches, and bellowed a 
rst Amer : , J ’ query to the men there 

id experi i “Sh-h! Cut that 

t on | : , ’ ; . : ar , . Don’t you know 


quiet the 


Boches’ll hear \ 


itt occupied, Na ‘ 

veen French battal ‘ iy Whisper!” cautione: 
for the purpose of \ - a - — corporal in charge 

hell's 


ting the finishing Baseball in Camp “What the 
son their training use of whispering 
sure, a few shells came over each day, and from time would have brought about the instant demolition of those I got four mules here?” retorted the driver in a \ 
the Boche gunners tossed screeching excitement back of their own lines; so they didn’t doit. Andfortwo could hear back in South Carolina, where he hail 
the company kitchens or played a devil’s tattoo on years each side has sat down, holding the Front and occa- And, whipping up his team, he clattered off to 
the communication trenches in order to worry the ration — sionally taking a chance shot at some unusual movement, right road. 
carriers. Some flares were sent up of nights, and much but apparently never with the intention of stirring the Not a shot was fired at him. 


ow 


oftener our boys blazed away in the dark at a post in the other fellow up. Indeed, the apathy almost rivaled that of “A fine kind of a war, ain’t it? 
i-wire entanglements, which grew a helmet under the Russian Front, where night patrols used to bid one’ tone of one with a righteous grievance. ‘Here 
ning eye but, except for such trivial happen- another “Good evening; got a match?”—or stopped for busting them hardtails day in and day out, and nothing 


he said to r 


work, the sector had been as a game of cards. happens. Once something passed me in the road, tho 
The Boche did five times more shelling during the first that didn’t have no wheels. Whee-ee-ee!—like tha 
week of the American occupation than he had done in a_ it didn’t stop to say a word and I never did get 
Impatient for Action year on that sector; but even that was half-hearted, and where that shell went. It must of been a stray ar 
executed as though he wished to feel out the new activity wandered off, I reckon.” 
hundred yards separated the two lines at he descried. However, he would find things different up there 
the point of closest proximity. That is It was so much quieter than they anticipated that our writing. Things have livened up on the Americar 
ive rifle shooting or trench mortars or men felt bitter chagrin. They made the painful discovery 
‘ther sectors the lines were three-quarters of | that pick and shovel play a more important réle in modern Guests of the Trench 
lhe American trenches ran along the sides warfare than rifles and grenades; and they would have 
Between them were some old abandoned infinitely preferred going over the top for a whack at the N CONSIDERING the happenings of the first raid 
sufficient barrier, however, as they were squareheads to repairing parapets and clearing out caved-in should be borne in mind that the French controlled tl 
ire and could be swept by machine guns trenches. Why the Sam Hill had they crossed the seas, if sector. It was for them to decide upon night patrols ar 
not to fight? also artillery action. The Americans were in the front lines 
lines were on the slope of another ridge, Finally a doughboy could stand it no longer. In utter as guests, solely for training purposes and not to stir up a 
a wide draw. A creek oozes through this draw—-a disgust he made ready for a march and presented himself row; their orders had been to hold to a minimum of fire 
| it casual water, inasmuch as it except to repel an enemy, and, until the raid, 


dry times. A young Amer- they were prohibited from going beyond the 
d it on night patrol told ‘ . r limits of their own barbed wire. 
id is marshy but offers no ; a Furthermore, most of the trenches were 
} > il oot of a character to withstand shelling when our 
ypses of trees scattered up } : . first troops took them over. That pertion of 
, and the heights held by ~ | the Front had been passive, and it reflected the 
nans are crowned with them. At one an . ‘ : situation. Stretches of trench were badly run 
No Man’s Land lies a pool, perhaps a 5 ' down. Revetments were broken, the walis had 
| fifty yards in diameter. : caved in at many points, and parts of the com- 
ot battle-searred. There is : munication trenches were well-nigh impassable 
desolation in this region . : Often the French soldiers had stepped out onto 
ve fronts. The land is cul- 5 open ground in order to puss a bad spot, 
he trenches; and, though ; cause experience had taught them that it could 
i the vicinity were de- , An : : be done with impunity. The distance from the 
ombardment early in the war, cer- ; : F enemy’s trenches made sniping difficult, and 
he French and German ys . : the Boches were wasting no shells on a remote 
helled in two years. d ; chance. One of the sternest warnings that had 
aw cattle driven out . to be issued to our own men was due to a tend- 
e natives to be grazed; i ency to imitate their predecessors and take 
tayed there to herd them. short cuts across the open. It looked so al- 
here seems to have been a gentle- . mighty peaceful to them that the injunctions of 
agreement not to start anything on this - “eh ms : their officers seemed to be exaggerated cautior 
Both sides apparently used it for troops © orn - “ " . The first job our boys tackled was to dig out 
a you-leave-me-alone-and- : eh oS a ‘<. ; the fallen earth and put the trenches in repair 
e situation. Nothing could ar : > : ; “ E It was a tough proposition. The rains had 
for the Germans than to de- : <<a» Lahes ; — 2 been almost continuous, the earth was con- 
with their artillery the French villages —_ — : = an ——n - stantly crumbling, and the walls kept sliding 
remained intact; but, of course, that A Company Mess Kitchen down. They had to wade through red mire up 
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— -— -— ——- 


— —_ 


—— — 


to th 





rshins. A foot of water stood in some of the dug- 
outs, due to see page through the sides and roofs and down 
the stairs; and the timbers were broken in many places. 

However, the first battalions sweated over it and suc- 
ceeded in putting their positions into some sort of shape. 
They improved the drainage and mended the broken para 
pets for there were spots where a man had to Stoop ul less 
he did not care if his head showed above 

Remember all these circumstances as you digest the 
story of the affair. Remember, too, that the soldiers who 
sustained the attack had been in the trenches less than five 
hours and knew nothing of them 

As a war happening, the raid was worth about what the 
German official communiqué gave it—three lines; but it 
was our first clash with the enemy, and a lot of things 
occurred that night which hold lessons for the men in 
training here and at home 





The one hearte ning fact is the proof it gave of what we 





all know—that our men will stand up under any punis! 
ment and come back for more 

“They've got the stuff in them,” said the commander of 
the company that bore the brunt, blinking his eyes after 
thirty hours without sleep. 





“I tell you, they made me 
proud! All they need is to learn how— experience. They’ve 
got the guts for anything.” 

The second battalions selected to finish training in the 
Front went in about nine-thirty on the night of November 
second It was their first experience of the kind The 
French were holdir g the sector, hav ng taken it over from 
the outgoing American 
troops several da 
fore 

Half a mile back of the 
front line, Company 


entered the communica 


tion trenches a j 
advanced toward the 


communications in pia 


toon groups ihe mud 
was ankle dee} ind 
the stumbled and 
pped and groped, for it 
is aS dark a i woll 
" A drizzling rain w 
lalling fog enshrouded 


his and valle) 


Taking Over 


“NEE, it'd be a fine a 


IT night to pul! some 


I 
thing ney Charlie? 


nquired a doughboy of 


the man behind. *‘ This 
is worse’ Watch 


out! There a hole 
about a mile deep!” 
The leading plato 
reached its section of 
trench. One by one they 
relieved the poilus the re 


As an American stepped 
} 


forward a Frenchmar 
stepped back and sloshed 


off through the slime 
The relief was per- 

formed in silence. Our 

men could speak no 


French and the poilus knew no English. There were inter 


preters with the battalion, but not sufficient to designate 
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one for each platoon or to make individual 
explanations. T 
company could learn nothing of the new 
positions from th 


and had to get straightened out as best 
they could Their office ind s t 1 
the sergeants had been through the 
trenches by daylight to get their lay a 
the location of grenade reserve amr 
nition and the rocket supply; but their 
knowledge of these later proved wholly 
inadequate for ¢ g in the da As 
for the men, they had never seen the | 
tions before 

Furthermore, a considerable part of the 
company had less than seven m hs of 
soldiering to their credit They were 


recruits when t 


t 
United States, and only the hardest kind 


of intensive train 


to tackle front 


these facts because of the hope we n 
derive from the spirit they showed that 


night and afterw 
The company 
tended. They 


man. Inclusive « 





‘ i le 
} ina 
‘ | f 
kh A 
. 
ed th 
It Boch " 
} : ‘ i > 
Scrubbing Up for Supper lengt ! 
cat t ‘ 
eir position was one hundred and twer ‘ three Ra es Crétes to the salient. TI f eo. off . 
hundred and fifty yards dept} The P. ¢ r ‘ l ef. None he t ‘ ‘ 
command, Ww nearly half a mile fron ‘ » reenf et comrade 
the raiaed salient, and the commander l'o make this operation clearer to the 
had to make |} way there by a routs you are « i spur ol land and t ‘ fr 
through a communication tre t wi wants to capture j He \ f 
All was quiet. For more than an hour farther back who will instar 
after the relief not a shot was fired or they car 
either side Ther While " t he or thing f I tod f 
Number Five Liste ng Post re t reénforcement 30 | artiller 


line work l ment 


’s front was ver ex 
had more than elever 
hundred yards of trenches and about one 
hundred and eighty men to hok 
























































herelore the incoming 





ose who had held ther 


ara 








them-—or six yards to a He went back to his post of i ) red 


f cor junication trenches and supports, to reign over the ! At ty ft 


} ’ 
» ; j 
‘ n 
rhe 
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About a 
Germans 





formidable barrier Some of the German batteries a] t 


* Made 








rounds about twelve-thirty,”” of our batteries <« sing th ectre is . 





quiet!” Continued on Page 42 
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HEN Andy Hanovan came home that afternoon, 
his celebrated wit and humor quite exhausted 
after rehearsing the Mad Masque of Mars at 
Taleroft Skeen’s palace on the height, he walked 
pretty front door and 
d, by the evidence, that his 
He 


for some time that the 


fe was about to leave him. 
id | now! 
Hanovan fortunes were taking a 
to the left, that Consie knew 

he was to blame, and 
she was too keen to browse 


much 


he homemade sophistries by 
are often calmed; 
but he didn’t think she had it in 
her heart to do this. Yet there 
ood her complicated luggage, 
piled like a barricade against him 
n the hall: , shoe boxes, 
boxes, kit bags, hand 
teamer wardrobe 

runks, distinctly lettered with the 
nitials C. H. Even as he stood 
re staring, two elephantine 
entered and, sans apology, 


ch rich wives 


hat boxes 
a patcn 


trunks, 


black 
began removing the paraphernalia 
,A Wailing van. 

‘Consie!" he called in an afflicted 
the stairs; and in 
face of his there 
of the comedy which 
had caused fashionable 
roofs to rock with laughter during 
these three pleasant, vanity-stricken 


voice, looking ut 


that keen, nervous 
vas no trace 


Jelleville’s 


ears. 
He made harge up the 
stairs, driven by remorse and fear and, 
quite naturally, by anger. The big bed- 
open at the first 
landing She had displayed 
inherited executive ability, no doubt 
about that; for the twin beds were 
ripped to the mattresses, the bureaus 
bare to the mahogany of their polished 
op Andy gaped, sank down on one of 
the desolated beds and was trying to 
as a retired lawyer 
hould, when Consie herself appeared before him and stood 
Her trim, small figure was 
costume, suitable for travel, and she wore 
veil which she kept wriggling away with contortions of 
she fussed with her glove. Had Andy 
cent better lawyer or loved her ten per cent 
he would forced her to the disadvantage of a 
shot Instead he cleared his throat at last and 


1 headlonyz 


room doot was wide 


Desolation! 


out logically, 


think it 
pulling or her chamois gloves. 
clad in a sensible 
her pretty mouth as 
ten per 


nave 


: ” 
not really 


legraphed to dad. I’m leaving by the three- 
ix.” Her eyes showed like little blue slits as she 
1d looking down at the stubborn buttons of her glove. 
sut. what in the world is it all about?” asked Belle- 
funny man, showing a face from which 
rht had fled 
" She came and took a seat beside him on the 
She opened her eyes wide upon him and 
rnestly, while the tiny crease in her full 
lip fluttered with the things she had to say. 
Andy, it isn’t because I’m a quitter. You ought to 
w that. But you've brought things round—or let them 
round— to a pass where something disagreeable’s got 
lone. We might as well call things by their real 
I didn’t ask you to support me when we were 
ried, but I think I had a right to expect you to support 
elf 5 


fampilor 


ped ticking 


veyed him ea 


Please, Consie, please!” He passed his nervous hand 


, Which was growing a little thin on top. 
broke, but o 
ot twitting you, my dear,”’ she assured him with 
ng gentleness of which she was capable. “But 
we've got to be candid. Maybe I havea 
I can’t endure the thought 
husband. It’s all right for 
s, but if we’ve a home, Andy dear, 
p it up.” 
gave him a chance to reply before continuing her 


lactie 
usual lecture 


AVINE 

idea of sell-respect. 
upporting my 

rive me luxuri 


pot to Ket 


te ul 

‘Il could make all sorts of allowances for your going 
oke., I could say that you weren't a business man, that 
ou had a dear, delightful, artistic temperament— which 
But | know you have ability. I know there 
t a young lawyer in the state with more promise than 
you married me,” 


ou have. 


nad the day 


“They're All Conspiring Against Me, Andy. 


By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


“Yes. And whose fault was it that I chucked every- 
thing to the birds?” he bawled savagely. 

“If it was mine that’s all the more reason why I should 
let you alone to work it out.” 

“You were there with applause at the first hit I ever 
made. You liked it. You were crazy about it. It was the 
first time you ever looked at me. You were glad enough 
to be the wife of a great big popular society clown as 

He drew his sleeve across his eyes like a whimpering 
schoolboy, disregarding the maternal glove she had laid 
upon his shoulder. 

When next he looked up she had risen and stood in the 
doorway. 

“I must be going now,” she said with a curious inflec- 
tion. He had quarreled with her only once before; and 
he thought by her look that she was going to yield. 

“You'll get over being mad. You'll come back pretty 
soon,”’ he ventured by way of peace proposals. She shook 
her head. 

“T can’t come back,” she said. “I’ve rented the house.” 

“You've what?” 

“I knew it would be too big for you to use alone. Also, 
it would be absurd—you couldn't afford to keep it up. 
So the Gastons are going to take it for the season. They'll 
be moving in Wednesday.” 

““Consie, have you gone completely off your hinge? 
he gasped from the mattress upon which he had collapsed. 

“i think it would be better for you to go live with your 
mother—while you're looking round for something to do. 
It’s only fair that you should give her all you can give, 
now that you've let her money get away. I think you 
ought to look round for something to do—something —— 
Oh, Andy!” 

The peerless local comedian had hidden his face in his 
miserable useless hands; and it gave him a bitter comfort 
to feel that she had come to him and pressed his head for 
a moment against her breast. 

On his cheek he could feel her warm breath fluttering 
through her veil. 

“‘ Andy, if you try you can come back. You've had some 
idle silly years. They were wonderful fun; I loved them 
too! I'm ashamed to say that it took this money crash to 
make me realize what I was helping you to throw away. 

jut you've still got the stuff in you. If you find you can 
support your mother and yourself —tell me—tell me ——”’ 


If it Weren't for You I Shouid Go Insane" 
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When he looked up she was gone. He heard the front 
door swing to. Somewhere outside a motor gurgled and 
chugged away. 


So this was the dismal curtain to the three years’ con- 
tinuous vaudeville performance to which Andy Hanovan 
had treated an exclusive Belleville audience. A few of the 
oldsters—some of those who had known Andy’s grand- 

father, the late illustrious Chief 
Justice Warwick—had said from 
the very first that it was a shame 
that one of Andrew’s splendid tra- 
ditions and native gifts should have 
been lured away from the law and 
a dignified career by the frivolous 
Consuela and by “‘that Mrs.Skeen,”’ 
whose white-marble palace crowned 
the Hill like a wedding 
cake. 

Belleville’s dull set, which 
prised the ancients of its aristoc- 
racy, saw only wrath impending for 
his future. In the language of golf 

and palmistry, his line of suc- 
cess, swerving from the true 
course, had become bunkered 
on the Mount of Venus. But 
you would have heard no mel 
ancholy warningfrom the bright 
set, which, after all,ran the towr 
socially. To them celebrity of 
the Andy Hanovan type was an 


achievement 


gigantic 


com- 


which got him 
quoted from the barroom of the 
Commercial House to the ball 
Mrs. 
powering residence, 
became the fashion to brighter 


room of Skeen’s over 


where 


his occasional absence with the 
side-splitting reply to “ Have 
you heard Andy’s latest?” 

Whether Andy was upstart- 
ing or downsliding during these 
years was a matter of opinion, 
all depending on wherethespec- 
tator stood when he watched 
the performance. 

At any rate, everybody in Belleville, including solid 
members of the Western Addition who didn’t approve of 
Mrs. Skeen’s parties because they 
agreed that St. Valentine’s Day mar} t 
Andy as a municipal asset. 

selleville, being a seat of ancient 
cherished Mrs. Hanovan as a prec 
visitors and prove that original Bell 
come over in the Ark. It was her pride 
perfectly rounded circle; to visit only into the six famil 
to gossip in the language of heraldry; offended 
nostrils at such residents of the Hill as had “come in”’ 
during the past twenty years, introducing a vulgarit 
acquired in the sale of bricks or cotton goods. 

From earliest infancy Andrew had been remind 
the blood of Chief Justice Warwick flowed 
He could not distinctly remember his grandfather, 
there was a marble bust of him in the Hanovan library 
the little boy, often secretly studying the high marb] 
head, prayed to be made worthy of that stony perfectior 
He did fairly well, with his mother’s help; for 
days when normal boys rode safety bicycles and gambled 
for cigarette pictures by the process known as flipping, the 
brats of Belleville called him Stilts, and, later on, C 
Justice. From the cradle he was marked for a lofty pil- 
grimage, to follow in the gigantic footsteps of his grandsire 

Nobody played with Andy very much, except a few prim 
ladies to whom the Widow Hanov.n took him on stately 
visits. At nine he already looked like the Chief Justice. A 
majestic thundercloud bore him away.to coll : 
early age, and Mrs. Hanovan was very happy to know that 
her son was already crystallizing into the magnificent 
Warwick statue. She was glad to feel that Andrew wa 
not like the Hanovans, who were frivolous and usually died 
young. Classmates returning from Harvard for a sum 
mer’s flirtation reported Andy to be a plugger and a grind; 
but in his senior year Mrs. Hanovan was distressed by the 
rumor that her son had taken the part ofa Weish rabbit at 
a performance of the Hasty Pudding Club. For this she 
condemned him to two years of foreign travel under her 
own careful chaperonage. 

He was said to have graduated with the highest honors 
from law school. Exactly how high these honors were n 
one seemed to know. No barograph could have recorde 
the altitude of his manner when he strode back to Belle 


were 


never invited, 


arrival of 


to live 


to point 
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ie and attached himself to Mrs. Skeen as 
t for the mistress of the wedding- 
the best, and Andy became that 
The antediluvian Mrs. Han- 
his neglect of 
Andy’s popularity 
young married couple a 


local society. He 


tainer; 
rccepted only 

nort time. 

and chide her son for 

ry evident that 

omedian gave the 

had to be at every 

he deve loped unexper ted 


atlunny story; 


uger ar d de signer of cost 
had « 
wr of the ridi 


ime affairs. 

hanged his pose, dropping the 

ulou 

which was square 
grew more and more forbidding. 

didn't Andy’s 


ng offic e 


road face, 
fancy entertaining 
| Dolefully he 
the Hanovan jokes and resented his partner’s 
Andy saw it 
ilure in 


lrust Company as 


nours. 


coming and didn’t 
the case of the Clement 
an excuse 
iness,”” Gaston had said, showing 
“And the next thing know 
court.” 


ye su 


ious vein even there, Andy had re- 
nothing he knew ol quite so funny 
And of course that 
the office 


had displayed his name on 


he frequented. 


had moved his share of 
building, 
then closed up shop without a 
calling loudly for his talents 
of Belleville 


went He } 


didn’t seem to care 
id invented a new 
and a colored burglar at 
being 


were gain 


quoted everywhere 
iw notice in the metro 
knowledge that 


vould pay his expenses 


complacent in the 
, warmed her 
Only the 


ighed occasionally 


of het false fires 
who paid hi 
tilted way 


you be re ming he practice of the 


ended in the third year, Andy sitting dejected 

connubial mattres Consie was 

had 

the water, had stretched out an 
he offering him that oar 
Or did she intend 
head with it? How 
nee he was dealing 
wife, at that? 


shoved him out of the boat; 


oar 


+4 
a nis 


i 


| {' DECIDED to resume at once 
the seri read of his life, so he 

» one befitting 

his quest and 
flat 

tantly toward the 

chimneys plumed the 
ntimately Belleville’s 
rattled 

d their five-and- 
enly displayed 


for moving- 


toward the 


with 


bra 


Bellev ille was boom- 
Andy knew that Gaston 
ering always ahead like a 
had carried 
the point 


theater 


incible forces 


practice fr 

had deserted it 

the foot of the Hill he saw 
of his mother’s house 
wing autumnal elms. 

He turned in at the gate and knocked 
t tl with the elaborate 


om 


, 
pillar 


through the 
he big door 
fanl ght above 
Theservant told him that his mother 
the library, and he 
wry for that, 


he would be 


juld see him in 

because he knew 

sitting and how 
him 

her hands folded in her 

nt of the marble bust 

ef Justice Warwick. She 

small woman, a feminine ver- 

ion of the Warwick invincibility. Her 


ite Ch 


ures were as aquiline as those of 
on the pedestal, 
was frizzed 
Prepos- 
at the waistline, her 


marbled justice 
iron-gray hair 

in an antiquated style 
laced in 

ure was quaint with the girlishness 
past decade In 
ts of carved onyx set with 


her ears she wore 


g pendar 


“Well, mother,” he began, choosing the lightest of his 
intonations as he took a chair as far as possible out of line 
with the frowning bust of his ancestor, “life is real and 
life is earnest this afternoon.” 

“IT don’t want you to worry too much, my dear,” she 
told him, real tenderness for the moment softening her 
fierce black eyes. “I’ve gone over everything, and I find 
there is enough coming in from the Falls Farm property 
to keep us if we manage very carefully. Of course I shall 
have to curtail your allowance F 

“Don’t worry about that,”’ said Andy huskily. 
all on the junk pile now.” 

“I don’t understand you.” Not to unde 
slang was a part of her religion. 

“I mean,” he resumed after clearing his throat, “that 
I'm going to take a new hitch in my belt. 
stop all this nonsense up on the Hill. 

“Andrew, I’m so glad!” 

Of course that was what she was expected to say. But 
there were a million prejudices and reservations in 
look she gave him. 

“What Consuela say to all this?” She always 
spoke of Consie in this way, as though hesitating to admit 
her into the sacred house of Warwick 

“She insisted on my supporting myself; in 
she’s left me.” 

*She’s what?” 


‘Packed up and gone back to her father 


That’s 
rstand modern 
I’ve decided to 
I’m going to work.” 
the 


does 


fact, mother, 


until I can make 
enough to support myself.” 

“Since when have the Fairfield Birche 
the Warwicks what they should do?” 


This remark was quite characteristic. 


begun telling 


She had all the 
people in the county card-indexed in her keen litth 
and at will she could take them out and cor them by 
families. 

‘Il think under the 
right,” persisted he 
life these two or three years. 


mind, 
demn 


perfectly 
‘I’ve been leading a pretty 
It’s time | bucked up 
it’s not fair to ask Consie to support me.” 


circumstances she was 
useless 
and 
“It’s a great joy to me to hear you say that, ws 
said Mrs. Hanovan, sitting straight as a ramrod 
been wasting your great talents on nobodies She shook 
her proud little chin toward the circle of the Hill “And 
I think it high time you got back to your serious work 
your grandfather’s work.” 

Vainly Andy strove to avert his gaze from the marble eye- 
balls of the Chief Justice, but the effigy of that old martinet 
was frowning down on him with his beetling brows. 


my dear, 


‘You've 





~ 





“Andy,’’ She Appeated Softiy, But He Didn't Turn Round Until the Knot Was 


Perfectly Smooth and Straight 


December 29, 1917 


“T’m not so sure about the law,” 
shamefacedly. 
“What in the world do you mean?” 


he told her at last 
It was as though 
the Chief Justice and his daughter had volleyed it together 
at him—a marble chorus. 

“I know there’s a lot of family pride to be 
and all that sort of tosh 
take what’s to be had.” 

““And what’s to be had?” she echoed sarcastically. 

“Well, if we swallow a few old-fashioned prejudices I 
know where I can go to work to-morrow or next day at a 


swallowed 


but In a corner you've got to 


salary of two or three hundred a week.” 
*You mean you could go into a business?” 
“No. I was thinking of the stage 
The suggestion didn’t produce the 

pected, for she sat stiffly a moment 


shock 
considering. 
“Some gentlemen have adopted that professior 
udmitted. “‘'There was the late Richard Mansfield.” 
“I’m not a Mansfield’*—he 
“The only place where I could make 
musical comedy or vaudeville.” 
“Vaudeville!” 
“As I've 
pick up my practice 


money Quick 


took her up rather tartly 
money would be 
She uttered it like a cry of 
temporized, “I can’t back 
where I left it, and I’ve got to make 
They tell me I’m the best am: 
in the state I've | 
that. It’s a matter of capitaliz 
fool if I didn’t 
“You mean 
painted like a clowr 
“I’ve done it fe 
without bitter 
*“Aping bef 
tradespeople 


said,”” he 


comedial 


heaven knows, 


wr glory 


dience of 
a grandson of Chief 
The worshipful graven image 
Andy to: 


planted in | 


common won 
Justice Warw 
was star 

and the sight of it drove 


"7 He's beer 


cuse me, mother we can't live tones 


Chief Justice can rise up and find me a job, good! 

wise 1 
Andrew!” She 

for his blasphem) . 


“['m s« 


Over 


raised a ski 


rimmed his « 
littl 


ill, and his cons 


; or” Tears 
and gathered r 
She looked fearfully 

ires of his ted, ur 
“My boy! My 


sobbing as he didn’t know this rock-ribbed 


mot 


came slender body 
arms. 
worthy 


She was clinging to 


boy! : vz 


wom: 
“You were so much to 
were so splendid. Wi y cal , 
bethesameagain? You mustn’t 
mustn't Pe 

‘There, re. ot i 


see now how 


sob, 


hard the stra 
He stor 


ner sti oulder, struggiir 


) her. ithereinar 
mpulse to blubber ou 
disappointment 
““Go back to the law, 
something in the worid 
“Yes, yes, mother. I 
round and see Gaston ! 
‘Because, if 
thing— beneath our digni 
would your grandfather say 
She cast adoring eyes uj 
inexorable bust. And that 
much for Andy, who had gr 
hate the disagreeable 
earthly purity. 


you s 


image 


He kept telling himself as he wv 


through the rattling streets of 
ville that it would be natur 

for Cole to take him back int 

Andy had been the backbone 

firm in the old days, and Gaston, who 
was something of a social bull, would 
have 


sufficient common sense 
the advantages of 
which Andy's wastrel years had brought 
him. 
He found the name of Cole, 

& Brenning emblazoned sm 

the ninth floor 
Ajax Insurance Building. 
taken unto himself two keen, 
little partners, both his seniors; 
upon entering Andy sensed 
ous pang of the discarded favorite who 
revisits the harem and finds it remod- 
eled and restocked. T 
were splendidly labyrint 
wristed secretary took 
permitted him a seat in 
waiting room. Mr. Cole 
able to see his visitor in 


wealthy cont 


door on 


aue time, 


Continued on Page 48 
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HE wail of a mealy 
mouthed violin 
seemed to dowe 
lean room and 


into the bleary comedy of the scene A] 


a long lean table were furnished with all the cheer that two 





fruit studies of the art-beautiful type, ten straight-backed 
chairs of the infirm type, two ketchup bottles, a battered 


pitcher that had apparen gone to the sink once too often, 








four salt containers in choice assorted tterns, and an 
excruciatingly 
chasing an elusive 5 








l 
comical ni 


work, busily engaged in 





iece of wet 


soap tor the entertainment 





of nobody in particular, could supply. 


It was sé 


' In a 
moment you knew that the big rough person occupying the 


typical. It was so typically typical 
third-floor rear would be caught tiptoeing down the front 
stairs. You knew, even before his humorous big shoes 
came int , that he would be of the Nat 
Wills school of architecture only smoothed out a bit per- 
haps; and that, in a matter of three seconds by the watch 
} justice by being 
severely beaten, through the instrumentality of the sturdy 


view on the st 





the big loafer would encompass poetii 
landlady, who lurked behind the rubber plant, and a pair 
of brawny folded arms. And after that 

But that was the humdrum thing, the familiar custard 
pie preliminaries that lacked the big. vital, compelling 
And what art! What delicacy of touch and 


charming versatility! Who had suspected that behind the 





lurking sensuous form, the blood-red cruel mouth, and the 
drooping dangerous eyes of Miss Beda Thara there lay 
hidden such naive girlishness, such trusting sweetness and 
purity 


1 
It was ne¢ 


unbelievable that the gentle Martha 
Berekeley of the five-reel heart-gripping feature, At the 
Great Moment, could be the fiend incarnate of What Fools 
Men Are! Even in Miss Thara’s previous release, where 
he portrayed the tender réle of A Daughter of the Old 
South, there had still been—at moments—flashes of t 









hara tigeris‘iness. But we stray from the n 





ton, which is the mealy-mouthed violin and the long lean 


The room is no longer the center of interest, however; 
even the comical d 





has departed temporarily. The] 





y. ng 
but with heart 
who, by the way, 





table is fairly glutted—not with food 
On the right of the landlady 
s not the landlady of the rubber plant and the 


Y 
it her rt 
bu ne t 


nterest 
usky night, 
istic counterpart, who fairly radiates heart 
interest and decayed gentility —is the humorous gentleman 
n the grocery line, who is distinctly worried about one of 
two vacant chairs. Opposite him, frowning heavily between 
the ketchup and the beautifully decorated salt container, 
is Henri, the struggling artist, or Henny, the Fourth-Street 
barber; the program gives no indication. He, too, is 
registering unmistakable anxiety about the vacant chair. 

At the foot of the table, instead of the custard-pie ruffian, 


eating with his knife and registering great joy in three 


lifferent close-ups, is the aged gentleman who had come 
down from great estate to be a humble clerk in the cit; 
This proves, at the very outset, to be genteel comedy of 
shter intermingled with tears. 

fter the humorous servant has stumbled three times in 
removing the meat, to the huge delight of one fat man and 
three little boys, a sudden movement on the part of the 
humorous gentleman in the grocery line indicates that there 
are steps on the stairs without; light fairy steps, to judge 
by the heaving shoulders of the swarthy one. 

No need for the mealy-mouthed violin suddenly to break 
into the soft cadences of Hearts and Flowers. No cheap 
serge suit, neat and manifestly ill-fitting though it be, can 
hide the divine form this one enshrouds. Even the cheap 
little velvet hat cannot conceal the soft curves of youth or 
the limpid beauty of the Thara eyes 


lau 
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AOVIES THEY DO IT 


By Everett Rhodes Castle 


ITLLUSTRATED B 






Back among the heavy shadows that cloaked 
] 


the wall a girl clapped her hands The three 





little boys echoed thei! approval on general prin é 
The fat man grunted contemptuous 
“Slush!” he muttered. 


How uplifting it is to watch the grateful look tha 


to 
into the old man’s eyes as the girl bends to murmur a few 
words of greeting, and bestows a comforting pat on the 
bent back! How amusing it is to watch the humorous one 
and the swarthy one rush to assist her to her chair. It is 
perfectly plain that Miss Thara in the réle of Martha 
Berekeiey is the little ray of sunshine among these str 
giers for existence. 

And then, just as Martha gracefully starts to eat, there 
is a stir at the door; the frayed portiéres shiver. For the 
shortest possible close-up, a thick wicked face is thrust 





between the curtains. The little boys voice their approval 
by stamping softly; but the head retires suddenly. Some 
one is coming! A moment later the new boarder is facing 
the sunshine of the boarding house for the first time 
“You—you live here!”’ are his words flashed for a mo 
ment on the darkened scre It is plain that he is struc} 
straight between the eyes at the wonder of it. With 
her beautiful eyes downcast, Martha nods. The meal; 





mouthed one breaks into a fast fox trot. They are off 
It seems aimost a desecration to skip quickly throug 
the stirring scenes that follow; 
for the great moment. Suffice it to say that, after a dozen 
ha 
Secret Seven, seeking, for unknown reasons, to capture 
the beautiful Martha, Harold Merode discovers that he i 
in love—passionately and devotedly. And then comes the 
in the little parlor of de 





but space must be saved 





-raising adventures with the merciless emissaries of the 


great surprise! Harold appears 


cayed gentlehood clad in the sleekest of morning coats and 
the dearest of striped ascots 
Down in row eight, besix 





» fat man, a young woman 
gasped outright If the fat man had been a quainted i 
the waist manufacturing or selling line he would have ir 
stantiy recogniz ! 
Mammoth Store. If the darkness had been k ntense 
he undoubtedly would have been surprised to note the 





similarity of dark dangerous eyes. True, the present Beda 
Thara lacked the wicked jade ring tnat gleamed here in 
the darkness, and Martha-of-the-sunshine did not wear 
earrings; but even then he would have noticed and mar 





veled—all the men who sold Miss Glaut ts did! But 
it was too dark for these enlightening deta » the fat 
man sneered 

“Oh, Clarence Marshmallow!” he muttered in a throat 
whisper. 

But it was lost on Miss Glaub, thrilled at the wonder 

“It’s him! It’s him!” she breathed. 

“*Mush!” said the fat man to his progra 

Miss Glaub removed her elbow from the a f the 


chair and let it go at that 

And what a surprise it was! Harold Merode, instead of 
being a struggler for existence, was a member of one « ‘ 
most exclusive old families—the last of a famou ne 

“T am what is known as a clubman and mat 
town,” he modestly told Martha, registering wonder 
wide eyes and clenched fists. ‘“‘I was afraid someone ild 
marry me for my money, that I personally— wou 
not—count. 
and started out to take life as I found it. And I found 
you.” 

“You!” 

‘I want you to go back with me into my old life, ar 
?”’wonderingly 


So I put away the things I had knows 


You love me? 
Certainly Martha couldn't doubt it after what Harold 
said then 


Y 


Miss Giaud Prepared to Show J. Preston Timbers That the Little Ray 
of Sunshine of the Mammoth Store Was a Wortd«Wise Woman as Welt 
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Ir ( excitement at t arve | 
( iu et er ell Vance Da 1 \ ‘ 
the great moment! 
\ l you got \ me, Mart 
With he irge eye ffused ‘ i 
r I | ! al I : A) I cul ! 
and 8% 
No!” 
rhe fat man tittered skeptica But it wa \ 
wet eves 7 g straight ahead, sh« ‘ 
I—I, tox ve 1, Harold But I « 
vi i Between Ou if ar ty ne there t 4 tt if 
Your friends would sneer at a working girl; and—and 


you, too, might 


Harold registered No! No!” verv vehement 


enough to give you up! It is for the best 
For a moment M Glaub sat absorbed at the art 
of it. Then, as the m gradua blurred, leavi 
to their last good-by er mind reverted to the it 
covery 
‘It’s J. Preston Timbers,”’ she murmured into the dent! 


of herfur. “It’s J. Preston's game—for a thin dime 
The fat man caught the murmur and guessed at th 


“Mush!” he sneered oper % 


“Mush yourself! You big yap! rid M Glaub with 








deep feeling, and flounced past his pr ! 

Just to sav that J. Preston Timber vas the la | 
fashion and the mold of form was but t a that Ren 
Dbrandt was a man who manuiactured genuine hand! che 
painting Indeed I everal thir Mr Lime 
more Rembrandty t Rembrandt himself! Certair } 
morning coat was as deep and restful as any Rembrand 
background And a for the fleeting hig! wht th 
Pimbe lavender ascot—well, it has been the desp 
iter men Old Master. Other thi liere we 4 
hout the personality that would make even the 
brush of a randt falter and ta Whata mild 
have hoped ch Une ade t 





voice as it differentiated between Mr Ferguson P. K 


Second, and the euglelike figure of old Mrs. Peter Blount! ° 
l'o Mrs. Ferguson P. Klo e was the iim po ‘ 

of the world, directing : lad I \\ T ne had neve tet 

ntroduced, to the waist section; polite, but re 

lo old Mrs. Blount, with her eterr i fe ‘ ) 

ur nagyy eyebrow he pert ‘ e nece i t a 
ey tefl ’ y , 


‘ i > we j ‘ T i 
Prestor asat Walke ahve : ge t 
see ft Vit i | ‘ yree t et oT 
the ght gleaming equa bright i 
shiny black boot as a sight tl ‘ t of 
¢ f r +} } 
pl ire | #)) ourse ere ere ( ‘ ‘ ler 
i t neat heart! r pere M \ 
of the French Root Here me ende 
He ympanion giggle h he ave 
Don't touch } é ‘ ‘ ! 
Drulse so easy ! 
a i ‘ ro ? 4 { 
The both giggled ead é 
Eulalie Hieber, holding up a ye ve et it ! int 
for ining the two, whispered 
He musta’ lost money playir t \ 
1M ast nignt f f nta ‘ 
\ wie arr ye i? } 
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Red ¢ 
dv 


She yawned into a feathered turban of 


n't } 


s color 


**Mr. Timbers is too patriotic 
3 work.” 

aid Miss Eulalie practically. 
from the other blonde. 
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he’s 


drifted apart as Mr. Timbers’ brow gently 
pa 
cont 


I 


d toward the 


nued her conversa- 


waist section, 


onde 


e two weeks now,” 


‘An’ to hear him talk 


ya think 
ld John 


he 
D. 


went to 
Diction 


ugh opinionless, was 


omewhat more ro 


ome re lative of Bib 


from the 


she ad 
t being 


cree, as 


mall hand muir- 
oft some people's 
hed an imaginary 


answering fool 


alky 
; said finally, 
Then, irrelevantly: 


embroidered 


brow. 


she 


su 


londe persisted. 


on 


gne 


re 


ething about him, any- 


dhy 


mntinued the blonde; 


irgie brushed a thread of 


rg 


gee 


luded 


in help it if she is attractive 


we 


indy turban 
she agreed 


s about 


here 1 


» know what 


»!"’ said Miss Virgie 


re wasting words 


mu 


1 


+! 


tain elemental things 


) the individual has 


Among these Miss Adele 


e belief that no ™ 


a girl happens to resemble one of the screen’s 


eanulie 


wed | 


iub 


al 


‘(slaubdD ll 


well, every woman owes it to herself to 
n, don’t she?” 


lemanded this of her mirror. The mirror 


nagined—said that was perfectly true. 


g this train of thought, it was reasonable to sup- 


Pre 


ton Timbers 


e men 


was not unlike—very much, 


in the waist business. 


yrushed the blue-black hair to a lustrous sheen, 


it 


Mr. 


f 


inula 


\\ 


Nut 


turer 


as there 


ven a member of one of the best families 
petter 


than Col. Amasa Pickering Jeph- 
And even if he was a poor old fish with 
the family. And then, 
an Rosewater, of August & Rosewater, 
, who had said that she 


with 


to her face 


im forget even the rising crépe-de-Chine market. 


there 


i hadn't really been 


at 


ou 


week 


Mr. 


be no classier dresser than 
hat man’s silk shirts 


i" 


ould 


right to part that way inthe movies 

sometimes kills a person for another 

al life Now, of course, if this 
a poor shopgirl, but had 


it might have been different. 


ise her of being a fortune hunter, be- 


er 


r 


is a long way from a buyer; about 
to be exact. After all, there 

helpin’ a nice-appearing man along, 
se she was really only amusing herself; 


away, 


dtime cup of chocolate Miss Glaub decided 
iuve crépe de louve, trimmed with nutria; 


»M 


ng, 


Timbers, anyway. 

by a strange coincidence, Miss Glaub 

mountain of early spring voiles and 
, only to run head-on into the smart 


Timbers, evidently bound for the transfer 


was so stupid of her to have her head 


hed delightfully. 


beyond. 


i= 


“Can't you watch ” began Mr. Timbers angrily; 
then, as he recognized her: ‘‘I am dreadfully sorry. Quite 
my fault, I assure you.” 

How courtly he bowed! 

“It was my fault entirely,” she assured him warmly. 
was so intent on a little pet charity of mine 
used to work fur me 


7 
a girl who 
ill!”’ She held out her hand with the 





“I Wanted to Keep it a Secret —So That, in the End, it Might be a Great and Happy Surprise!" 


impulsiveness of a schooigirl. “‘ You are Mr. Timbers, the 
new floor manager—aren’t you?” 

Mr. Timbers nodded pleasantly. 

“And you are Miss Glaub, the executive head of this 
department?” 

Anyone else would have said “buyer,”’ flashed through 
her brain. 

“Yes,” 
wish” 
nary 

Mr. Timbers noticed the slight pause and the almost 
inaudible sigh that finished the sentence. He pulled down 
the fawn-colored points of his fawn-colored waistcoat, 
registered genteel surprise, and said that such a statement, 
coming from such a source— Mr. Timbers let his eyes say 
that this was not meant in a disparaging way 
surprising, as well as interesting. 

“A statement, I venture to say, that is founded on some 
mighty concrete reasoning,” he added. 

Miss Glaub nodded her head urcertainly 
to smile—almost wanly. 

“Yes,” she assented; “‘they are good hard reasons.” 

Mr. Timbers toyed with the rubber tip of his pencil and 
murmured that, if he wasn’t presuming too much—short 
acquaintance, and all that—he would like to know what 
they were. It was Mr. Timbers’ turn to hesitate. “That 
is, if you care to take a total stranger into your confidence 
to the limit of that extent,’”’ he concluded. 

Toying with the wicked jade dinner ring, she bowed her 
head and said she didn’t mind; and, after all, they really 
weren't strangers, were they? This with most engaging 
brightness. 

“We certainly are not,” said Mr, J, Preston Timbers 
“not now, I trust, at any rate.” 

Miss Glaub colored equally engagingly. 

“What kidders all you men are!” Then, lower: “But 
the reason for my wish was because, in my position, I have 
only employees and no friends.” 


she admitted outwardly; 
rather hesitatingly 
clerk.” 


‘but sometimes I 
“I wish I was just an ordi- 


was most 


, but managed 
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“Really?” Mr. Timbers’ tone indicated that this was 
all but impossible. 

Miss Glaub continued hastily: 

“‘What I mean is, here in the Of course, out- 
side The downcast gaze seemed to say that, of 
course, that was different. ‘‘ But here in the store there are 
so few that I—I care to mingle with in a social way; 

that I am stuck up,” 

he might not 
“but 

‘I know,” J. Preston 


“it’s the misfortune of 


store. 


not 
she rushed on, 


so misunderstand; 


softly 
placed 
many 
friends, often feel it here—even duri 
the short of in j 
have occupied my present position.” 
a hard, isn’t it?” said Miss 
Glaub, blotting out the six years she 
had spent trailing irritable old women 
through the waist 
troubled little shake. 
J. Preston said it was—very! 
Miss Glaub let fall the teeniest 
hints. 
‘We'l 


sole 


above others. I, too, despi 


space time whi 


is 


section with a 


1 hafta get together an’ 
each 
lightly. 
“Yes, indeed!" agreed Mr 
quickly; then, more slow] 
ing to correct 


other,”’ she murmur 

Timber 
, as il see} 
an 
“But 


impression of over 


eagerness: 


my people demand 


so much of my time away from thestore 


that, together with filling in for 

He stopped abruptly, like a man wit} 

a runaway tongue. 
*“You were sayin’”’ 
“Why ’—lamely. 


Miss Glaub had been a past maste 


qui 


in selling wa‘stsby thefollow-upmethod 
several years before. had lost 
none of her skill. 


she 


You were saying something about 
filling in,”’ she prompted 

Mr. Timbers capitulated. 

“Dinners,” he finished weakly. 

“Gar” 

Mr. Timbers’ face had certainly 
changed color. He 
ascot ne rvously . 

“T didn’t mean 
about the store,”’ 


straightened |} 
to 
social activities of any na 


any manner 
my person.” 


connected— ahem with 


‘I know,” said Miss Glaub 
standingly, from out the social weari- 
ness of four consecutive movies. 

But, now that the cat was out of t 
through Miss Gl: P 
Preston less backward. 
He spoke lightly of a dinner given by Mrs. Van V. Velvet 
“of the younger set,”’ he explained. 
little affair. There was 
was his name? 
Well, he ai 

**Q-0-0-0-o00h, Mr. Ti-i-imber-rrs! 

It brought them back 

“T must go,” 

“May be,”’ Miss 
telling me about that funny 
twelve; an’ is 

“T never eat lunch,”” Mr. Timbers explained hast ly. 
“ My indigestion, you know : 


bag 


ips 


ness— J. was 


“It was an amusing 
a Russian artist— Prince 
Something like Prodasktsky —only longer. 
Cr-ed-it! 

with a jump. 
he said. 

Glaub, 


pri 


suggested “vou could f 


nisn 


about 


nee at luncl I go 


only malted milk. 
Miss Glaub was instantly all 
“Ain't that too bad!” 
**I don’t mind it at noon; 
that heavy food and wine 


sympathy. 
she cooed, 
but at night the 
after you have eater 

Mr. Timbers’ liquid eyes turned up in eloquent descri 
tion of this social hades. 

**OQ-o0-0-00h, Mr. Tim-ber-r-rrs! Cred- 
Miss Glaub watched the slender graceful figure picl 
way through the mahoge 
glass with unfeigned interest. Van V. Velvet’s wife! 
A dinner! Why, it was just like a book! 

Back in her little office, Miss Glaub enumerated on her 
fingers five reasons why Mr. Timbers was a different 
from what he seemed: First, because of that courtly } 


network of glistening 


second, because he had said executive instead of 
third, because of his eloquent language; fourth, 

of the Van V. Velvet dinner; fifth, of the Var 
Velvet dinner. And then, all real aristocrats have 


> 


tion, haven't they? 


because 
indiges- 
mr 
HE floor woke up very slowly to the fact that J. Pres 
ton Timbers was interested in the head of the 
department. But when it did wake up it lost no time in 
getting down to the business in hand, which was the neces- 
sity of getting some fun out of it. 


waist 
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1 g up stairs 
é 1o1W Ing tor 
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elevator he burst 


small blonde 

Oh, yo kno 
it-all!”’ she rilled 
in the direction ol 


Miss Virgie Tuy per 

and Miss 

Hieber, wl 
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; 
calmly brushing the 





pile of floppy velvets 
preparatory to an- 
ther day “Or 
yu wiseheimers 
she continued 
\ irgie ana Eulalic 


continued brushing 


Maybe he hired it!””—from 
tentior “But he was hurrying right t rd the Lotus Clul Ye yes he ‘ ‘ 
M Glaub,” she protested the blonde almost tearfully Fine old fe wt 1 ~) | 
fT line of talk “The Three Leaf Pool Room is only a little farther al ng Miss Glaub tl ight that 
her da that there the street,”’ observed her tormentor in the same calm tone said he wa ire 
blonde retreated a few steps and then returned to 4 few moment er M G ‘ 
mented Virgie. the attack would stay at é l é , 
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How the Motor Car Helps in the Business of War 


great 

n the 
experts 

tbly call it 
of artillery, 
men who 
had to battle 
business of 


always 


ut the 


know 
the war of 
anical tran 
The whole 
marvelous empire 


f the motor has 
produced no greater 
miracle than the 
ichievement of the 

oline propelled 
has 


vehicle, which 


made possible the 
feedir gand purvey- 
ing of the enormous 
fighting hosts. In 


leed, supply and 
port are 
related that 
one cannot exist 
without the other 
They are the real 
ffinities of the 


trar 80 


closely 


ce a_ historic 
ing early in 
er, 1914, 
yeneral Gal 
army 
of Paris 


joined 
forces, 

deliver 
low 


loffre’ 
Iped to 


the crug ial t 
the Marne and saved the 
the automobile has been a constantly increasing 

factor in the wagin In this particular case it 
the pivot on which the whole Allied cause turned. 
had fallen before Von Kluck’s drive no man knows 
The abused taxi earned its 


that blocked the Germans at 
capit al 
g of the war. 
provider 
lf Paris 
hat might have happened. 
crown of glory that night 
No phase of the British army organization in the field is 
uch vital significance to the United States as mechan- 
you get the direct link with America, 
our cars of all kinds are in constant 
But more important than this is the 
tandardization as to both vehicles 
as been learned by the British after 
and drastic experience. By heeding 
save millions of dollars, to say nothing 
Simple and standardized mechanical 
half the battle, because it means not only ade- 
' ? 


port Here 


ut also guns, ammunition, aéroplanes 
ore 


Cheers for Abe and Mawruss 


[ TNDER the terrific pressure of army needs the utilitarian 
tor, from cycle to five-ton truck, has been 
zed and given a rebirth of efficiency. Three years 
have advanced the industry more than ten years of 
ful investigation. The results are of almost incalcula- 
t to the entire business. They furnish one of the 
mulating examples of regeneration wrought out of 


ide of the m 


wal 


, British mechanical transport has 

nothing into a mighty machine. 

motor truck as a practical aid to 

in the field did not loom very large in the mobili- 

in the Boer War all the transport was drawn 

es, mules or In 1910 a few steam-propelled 

were introd: sed as experiments, but they were 

rather impracticable on account of their weight, slow speed 
and the inevitable difficulty of fuel supply in actual war. 
rhe mechanical transport was controlled by the transport 
bran 


oxen, 


h of the War Office and consisted of a very small per- 
onnel and an equally limited number of vehicles The 
vy the provision of motor transport, In 


War Office 


re lic gt 
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=—By Isaac Fk. Marcosson . 


all the advertising 
that had become 
familiar to the Lon- 





Gasotine:Propetied Vehicles Have Made Possible the Feeding and Purveying of the Enormous Fighting Hosts 


the event of the mobilization of an expeditionary force, on 
trucks already in use in civil work whose owners had been 
subsidized and who were therefore bound to turn over their 
equipment at the outbreak of war. For the expansion of 
the personnel this plan depended upon the direct com- 
missioning of experienced civilians for officers and the 
immediate enlistment of civilian drivers. No provision 
was made for training men in discipline or military routine. 
Such was practically the main mechanical-transport re- 
source of the British Army before the war began. 

Under this scheme the mobilization of motor units was 
intrusted to the commanding officers of the various ports 
of embarkation. These officers were provided with lists of 
the vehicles that were to mobilize at their depots. The 
owners of these vehicles were instructed by telegraph just 
where their trucks and cars would be required. For the 
provision of spare parts a system of subsidy similar to that 
in vogue for the supply of complete vehicles existed. 
Efforts were made to encourage manufacturers to stand- 
ardize parts and fittings to as great an extent as possible. 

When the war crashed into civilization this arrangement 
was not found entirely wanting. The trucks that first 
supplied Lord French's army were taken from trade. They 
went from shop, warehouse and factory to flat cars, were 
hauled to the southern ports and rushed to France. These 
scattered and impressed vehicles formed the nucleus of the 
immense fleet of transport, comprising thousands of trucks, 
cars and motorcycles— 50,000,000 pounds of equipment on 
rubber tires—that to-day makes up the mechanical trans- 
port of the British armies in France alone. The transport 
in the other theaters of war augments this list considerably. 

As a matter of picturesque fact, however, the British 
mechanical transport in France, on any large scale, really 
began with that lumbering engine of peace, the London 
omnibus. At the outbreak of hostilities thousands of them 
were literally taken from the Strand, Piccadilly and other 
streets of the metropolis and shunted into the war area. 
They were used to convey the “Old Contemptibles,” as the 
immortal first army that dashed to the relief of Belgium 
was called. 

In connection with their advent in France occurred one 
of the most amusing incidents of the war. Since these 
busses were rushed from the highways of peace into the 
zone of war, they appeared on the French roads carrying 


don population. 
The virtues of soaps, 
matches and safety 
razors were still ex- 
tolled on their sides. 
At that time Potash 
and Perlmutter, 
renderedintoaplay, 
was having its first 
big run at a well- 
known London 
theater. Nearly 
every London 
carried a huge sign 
which read “See 
Potash and Perl- 
mutter at the 
Queen’s Theater.” 
This injunction in 
huge letters 
upon the unsuspect- 
ing peopleof France. 
When the first line 
of busses filled with 
British Tommies 
swept up the road 
to Mons the French 
soldiers 


tood at atten- 


bus 





burst 


and civil- 
ians Ss 
tion on the roadside 
and yelled: 
“Vivent 
rales Potas 
ies 


les Géné- 

h et Perl- 

mutter! 

They thought 

that the names of 

the famous Jewish 

a : merchants were 

those of the British 

generals in com- 

mand of the expeditionary force. Soon after the outbreak 

of the war mechanical transport, or M. T., as it is known in 

the service, was detached from the transport branch of the 

War Office, intrusted to a separate branch of the quarter- 

master general’s staff and mated to the Department of 
Supply. 

This is why, as you may have read in the second article 
in this series, Major General A. R. Crofton Atkins is Direc- 
tor of Supply and Transport in the War Office organization 
that feeds and provides the British armies everywhere. 


Britain's Chief Motor Man 


ITH mechanical transport, as with supply, you find a 
close-knit system that is full brother to the whole 
process of food provision that I have already explained. 
It is just one more branch of the stupendous business of 
war, organized, sustained and operated on lines that would 
do credit to the most scientific of industrial 

Your knowledge of the institution of supply now enables 
you to grasp at once the scope of the complete mechanical- 
transport service. In England you find a perfect system of 
provision based on actual needs expressed in demands sent 
from France and the other war areas. In the field you 
encounter an interlocking chain of base and advanced 
depots; you see an unfailing process of supply; you behold 
a field-repair service that carries the work of maintenance 
and reconstruction almost up to the firing line; you marvel 
at the ceaseless tlow of gasoline and you realize that the 
whole world of rubber has been drained for the millions of 
tires required. 

Again you have the parallel with trade, because this 
whole gasoline-driven enterprise is operated just as if 
were the annex of a private business that must be con- 
ducted at maximum productivity and with the minimum 
overhead cost. 

At the head of this business is Major General W. G. B 
Boyce, Director of Transport of the British Armies ir 
France, who sits at his desk at General Headquarters with 
his hand at the wheel of all mechanical transport in that 
field. Every day he knows the precise number of trucks 
and cars in active service and their exact condition— how 
many have been destroyed by enemy fire or accident the 
day before; the exact state of motor supply at all depots, 
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and what new vehicles 
are on their way to re- 
plenish the lost or dam- 
aged. In brief; the 
whole mechanical- 
transport situation 
through the agency of 
an almost infallible 
chain of intelligence is 
at his fingers’ ends. Ir 


1 


war knowledgeisalways 
power. 
General 
fine type of the clear- 
cut efficic ney that you 
invariably discover it 
the high executive 
British army places 
Without technica 
knowledge of motors 
I doubt if he knows how 
to run a car—he can d 
tect the slightest devi 
ation in the structure of 
the very technical or 
ganization that he cor 
trols. Itisinstinct. One 
of his colleagues said 
“Boyce can smell out 
mistakes.”” I am quite 
sure that he could take 
charge of any huge motor plant in the 


Boyce is a 


} 


United States and 





operate it successfully Like his stalwart colleague, Gen- 
eral E. E. Carter, who rules the domain of supply, he is 
a graduate and member in good standing of the Army 


Service Corps, a conspicuous figure in the army behind 
the army. 

At the outset it might be well to impress the fact that 
mechanical transport in a great army to-day is much more 
than motor trucks and automobiles. It includes all ambu- 
lances not hauled by horses, motor cycles, the equipment 
of the tanks and the huge so-called four-wheel drives which 
pull the big guns. These drives are the monster limbers or 
tractors with caterpillar wheels. In the case of 9.2 howitz- 
ers, 12-inch guns and larger calibers, they are like traveling 

All cannon, from six-inch hi 
the head of siege artillery and must be hauled 
by mechanical transport. Without motors they could not 
field. Now you car 
engine has made the war of artillery possible. 


machine shops ywitzers up, 


come under 
be used in the 


see why the gasoline 


Motor-Drawn Water Wagons 
\ ECHANICAL transport also includes all the water 


wagons, which are as important to the sustenance as 














the food columns. Then too there is the nendous tas 
of providing spare parts, accessories and tires for all the 
different kinds of vehicles. Last but not least of mechanical 
transport responsibilities is the maintenance of a conti 
ous supply of the lifeblood of all motor transport, whic! 
is gasoline, or petrol as the British call it. The only sectior 
of mechanical transport not under General B« e is the 
equipment of the Royal Flying Corps. This is 
the aviation lorries, which is the Englis ynor 
trucks, must be of special constructior 

All vehicles, their parts and accessories must be pro- 


and the 


mobilized and manned in England, cor 


vided from hundreds of factories in Great Britain 


United States, 


veyed to France and other areas of war, and kept going day 
and night behind the lines and under fire. Like the organi 

tion of the army food supply, it seems like an almost 
impo le proposition, but it is all reduced to charts and 
r 





Since a Historic Even 


wot ey a uNDeE new 


ing in September, 1914, When General Gallieni's Reserve Army Swept Out of Paris in Taxicabs, the Automobile Has Been a Constantly Increasing Facto 


in the Waging of the War. 





diagrams, vitalized by an amazing administrative genius, 
and made into an agency wl 
is efficient. 

On a chart about three feet square, wh 
wall in General Boyce’s office at General Headquarters, is 
a layout of the whole system from factory to field. At the 


bottom is production, which may be factories in the United 


se Operation is as simple as 1 


ch hangs on the 


States or England. Next in succession come the home 
depots in Engiand, where the mobilization of transport, 


dri: ond this lies France 





rs and mechanics is effected. Be; 
where you go from the base mechanical-transport depots 
to the advanced mechanical-transport depots, 
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British Mechanical Transport in France Really Began With That Lumbering Engine of Peace, the London Omnibus 
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Above, Major General W. G. B. Boyce, Director of Transport of the British Armies in France 
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r HE f t thing I'd like to ask you,” he 
aid, looking me, “if you don’t 


is 


xvi 


ist what your attitude to 


ou mean by that?” I came 


are you in it for, now, 


ion toask aman, 


I would like to 


for?” I said, staring 
ld I be in it for? 
n business for his 
for what anybody else 
the good old stuff—the 
I’m in it for 
you get out of it!”’ 


ym men 
what 
if you got your price?” 
evel voice, arranging 

long holder 

ould if I got my price; 


d, lighting up the ciga 


‘s what I’m in here for, 
pure and 
, and get out when I see 

iys thought you might 


ew ol 


lake money 


hought,” > “you 


entiment about selling 


Well, 


time 


Sentiment! 
That first 
i me sentimental yet 
I had to, 
anybody came 
"IT said. “He'd 
k it’d scare him.” 
that— personally 
ters very much,” said 


the 


id laughed 


ot if 


topping and looking at 
is up to now. 


vat’sall this got to do with what 


about —the control of this company?” 
off 
he world,” said Billings, 
re that = 


at, my friend,” 


piaying me 
“as I see it 
out 

he said, talking now 
, measured way he talked sometimes, 
being mad—“‘in a few 


ver 


very 


hed him close 


ve control } with that new stock 


you'll see "ll have 


ere, 

you think of it 
k than I will,” I said. 

‘ told rie 

I said. 

» will be both in exactly the same 


at make, practically?” 


he repeated again, “‘and the same 


asked. 


be exposed to the ¢ ther one’s selling out 

to sore body W } 0 } AS PIcKe d up 
stock togive him a cle najority.”” 
buy enough to control, himself,” 


matte 
+ DN 
id Billi 


nx 


ngs 
that by agreement,” said I, “I 
illings. “Yes. But the main danger from 
at any time somebody might come in 
iwtation for one or the other of us to sell 


where? 


saia From Who'd want to 
York friends may, for one,”’ he told me. 
nancing this?” 
getting into motor stocks pretty 
rsonally, | think they’re going deeper. 
later, they’re going to make a great 
told me. “And if they do I 
That's 
“But it’s 
ues And whether it is or not, whether we 


been 


motors,” he 
could use our product to advantage 


yn my part, of course,”’ he told me. 
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“That's Why I Thought You Were Always Wrong—Because You Hated Him!" wai 


have an offer, either you or I 
chance of it all the time. 
about it,”” he went on, ‘ 


I don’t care myself for the 
I don’t know how you may feel 
‘but for my part I’m perfectly free 
to say to you, I don’t care to be in a situation where you or 
any other man can sell me out any minute. It isn’t good 
business. It’s bad for the nerves.” 

““Amen!”’ I said. “I’m with you.” 

“You are?” he came back. “Well, then all there is to 
do is to devise some form of agreement to cover the point 
for both of us.” 

“Go ahead,” I told him. 

“While we are operating the company together,”” he 
said then, “it will be simple enough. We can vote our 
stock together, with certain rights agreed upon between us. 
We haven't had much friction so far!” 

“No,” I had to admit. 

“The difficulty will come up when either of us begins to 
think of selling. That’s the thing we will have to arrange 
between us—for our mutual protection. There are several 
ways of doing it, of course. You could bind yourself not to 
sell out to a third party without first giving the other party 
to the agreement the right to buy at the same figure.” 

“There’s some objection to that, as I understand it 
ain’t there?” I said. 

“There is, yes. It might ke difficult for the other man to 
raise the money to buy, under certain conditions, for so 
large a sum, at any reasonable notice.” 

“It might open a hole for funny business,” I said,‘‘on 
the price—by a fake offer from a third party, for instance 

“It might,” he said. And we both stopped, t} 
over. 

You say,” 
would sell if you got your price? 

‘You bet!” said I. 

“Have you ever thought,” he said, ““‘what your price 
would be ing 


inking it 


1 ASKEC ne, aite a minute, tna 
} ked 1 fter te, “that 


you 


the limit? 
‘I don’t know as I have. Have you?” 
“T’ve rather set a mark,” he answered, 
thought it might be possible to get out of it.” 
“What?” 
“A million dollars!’ 
“For just your own stock?” 
ret 
“Two million for both of us? 
“| believe it might be possible.” 


“of what I 


said I, sitting up. 


GRU 


“I don’t believe you can do it—in a 
thousand years,” I said. “‘I don’t believe 
you can, within a mile of it.”’ 

GER “Would you be satisfied,”’ he asked me, 
with those still eyes of his up, watching me 
again, “with that sum for your stock?” 

“Would I be satisfied,” I c: 
back, “‘with a million! Two r 
the two of us! We'd have a fat chan 
of getting it!” 

“I’m not so sure. 


“In cash, I mean 


not just some new 
stock 

“That’s what I mean,” he told me. “If 
I sold at all.”” I just laughed at him. It 
struck me funny. 

**Well,” he said then, “what if we do 
this: We will pool the vote on our stock 
while we’re here together.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“And agree for the present that nei 
one will sell his share for less than : 
lion.” 

‘In other words,” | 
We won't sell it at al 


“You seem to think so,” he 


broke ~~ 


stick together. 


not so sure. 
“But if we both wanted to sell at 


time, of course, On any other Dasis, 


could easily agree to do it,”’ he 

We were getting down to business n 
He had cut out the frills—an 
as still as the old man in the oil 
over him. 


went on 

i his face was 

painting 

I was getting busy myself, fo 

lowing to see where his mind was going 
“That's right,” I told} ] 

see any out in that. 


“Of course,”” he went ¢ 


a small smile, “if we tid sell 


million, either one or the 





have to do the selling.” 
»” I said. 


my line just this minute.” 


“It won't be me 
do offer more chances 
line, I suppose,”’ he said. 
“I’m willing to admit 
You'll 
Go on,” I said, laughing aga 


there 


“always andl 
ion. 


: - 
e you. But s one thir 


“What?” 
“Whoever s¢ you do or I do 
to get exactly the same price for the s 


That'll be 


lls it—whether 
man’s got 
seller does. understood.” 


} W237) " 
said Billings. 


‘That’s agreeable to me,” 
“Di | 


no rake-off for the seller in this 


y, or indirectly —or any other way. 


absolutely 
We eacl 
basis of the 
“That’s agreeable to me,” 
* All right 
“Then I'll tell you wl 


his desk, after a mit 


commissions or side deals 
what the other does on the 


said Billings again. 


ute 

We'll sign ty nenaiaaui 

Ve ll sign two agreeme its ‘ 
both agree, for a period of three years say, 


the company, we'll vote our stock togethe 
“a. W 
“But if ei 
dollars or more, he | 
‘Provided,’ 
other does es 
“Exactly understand,” said Billings. 
li my stock 


“You 


Only remember,” I 


rs stoct 
as 10 so. 


imse! 


’ I said, “‘he ge ts I 


yours—for a mi 


sell it,”’ said “Quick as the L 


said, “‘share and share alike, 
whole thing’s off; the option is no good.” 
“Certainly,” 
of the 
along, “ 
financing it now?” 


“That will be part 


said Proctor Billings. 
But under th 


you're willing to let these people go on with their 


agreement. he went 


is arrangement 


“This thing is a 


It’s a rotten roast and a 


“Well, yes,”’ I said, thinking a minute 
roast they’re putting over now. 
hold-up to get that common stor k out of the trea 
way. But I don’t know what 

“No a good 

“Well then, let them go ahead, as far as I’m concerned 
I think it will be better business, everything taken into 
consideration. That’s what you think, isn’t it?” 


that 
we can do better ” 


+ 


so long as we get 


share of it ourselves. 


on, watching—his eyes clear as crystal, and his face as still 
as an old cat looking round the corner at a squirrel. 
think so, on the whole.” 


So we went into it on that basis. 
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“Yes?” I sai 


ym.” That ain’t the only thing, eith From all I hé 




































































Id t say I ii thint a fit thing to be driving a decer wo ead 
i he said I merely ! H ‘ 
’ Oh, Bil said P That kid! \ tT. He 
i s iding you gusting H T,” Isa 
f s) £ getting u wit! “What do you k ya t l d ‘ H ‘ , 
’ me out ve arranged twent three yes and fhe ier ry i k ‘ | t rit 
’ he said, turning back forty if vou want to know If i t ge " r { ‘ ‘ gare ‘ 
i ugh tod le losses bout what’s what you want t ind f 7 ‘ 4% f we a ‘ y 
, 8 between two men listen to those kids, a ‘ rs . 
r ig ind we nook loafers before the garage it the t ~ 
: j women going by.’ ‘ 
i i! believe f ar - “I-I'd like to!” said P ge ng sa i It i ‘ i, B 
4 i Wi istwor dollars would bea nice thing for me to spend time d é f 
\ wr that prope But yet, at the same t t didn’t make Well, you'll see me in the morning going over and t take 1 wanted fl 
e mad at all to hear him say it And we certa weren't ing Pase what I think about it!” said I ‘ 4 rr ‘ 
" getting bad money now | And all that “I would,” said Polly i-I’d ma rY i nd of i 
\ fternoor kept cor rback t ead—as if s popular as I couid, mixing into family affairs like . ‘ ‘ for it iid I He's x ‘ 
‘ ; as calling it to me A mil jollars. A mill You trust me!”’ said I 
M an, millionaire! “Yes like a bull ir hina 1a \ t f e we i ‘ 
’ I went over to Lembach’s for a e drink after I left “T'll do what I want t I told her and | turned ‘ e Ve ‘ t i‘ ‘ 
{ the bank; and thenr ove the office and tried to get to sleep I was fee ng rotter M e1S€ We wed tha i 
; ° A little 1 e speed, Bill,” I said to1 *You’ve stomach was allin. She was right—though I w in't \ yat me, I su ‘ I 
4 een le ng at t e since tl tie deal ol Urs Wa t er, naturally l wa iglier than he Kitche lf i i ‘ AKe ! j 
j ’ Back to the fa f 4 e more speed last few months, but I couldn’t stop it. I seemed t ive much as we »—andr a” 
‘ You've got to gear up a ‘ t higher, brother, if you're no control over myself at all We I’ve done w l yg t l ‘ 
-. F going into the 1 e class t o t doa g f , 
° I Sa t ind ammed things round in the office and XIX t i I i i i t i 1d 
; ept t ffice forces l ng, and half of them and myself bp poe re,”’ I said Pa few days after that é ge N | a telegrap! ‘ ( 
\ tte i irs The ertall heard trom me n the office 4I was stopping into Nis house What are t .-? ie i a 
q at after W tl and that luncheon with the to do—kill your wife?” ‘ g five hu ed miles at ‘ 
{ s, and the excitement talking th Proctor Billings “What do you mean?” said Pas But t  F I sa 
er that stoch ' Ve id again and I “Is it true, what I hear, yu've engaged that Chuck ting ! ve But I 1 r 
1 ent home that nig ite and ug fee yr TOCKY. Powers for a chauffeur?” gene ‘ He at ‘ the b 
It w that ? ise, If eard about the ““Yes,”’ Pasc told me, acting a little bit awkward He l i t i I n Log t ] | ‘ l 
' ymmases and Chu going to work for us till he gets something else \ at I ga 
You kr | 1 Ze i ive u , Pally “You ought to have more sense,”” said I Don’t you SO ( I ad 4 i LA ta 
\ ead me Wie l got to Lhe ust KNOW Nhe 8 vine et" ! jamned driver in seve ate 
N And here in town,” I told him, “ he’s got to be we ‘ ‘ the me I , I 
[he e got T iffeur Pase told me He’s got to be the town devil to hold ip his reputat l my n tl 1 ‘ l , 
l those half-baked young speed experts round the yt e he'd bee thatr y ¢ ‘ ave y 
rhe f gfe W e thinking of? That “Well,” said Pasc, acting as if he t wa le g t ‘ ' 
i tt ac! l ( De i He'll kill about it, “‘it was Zetta’s idea And ] ! ‘ at 1 ire ‘ 
‘ 4 t t Tt about a car now!” f ‘ ‘ ‘ t ‘ He 
I'd rathe f * said Polly, “than with “Yes, I know. Fifty miles an hour loafing ‘ g de \ 
74 ‘ new runabout of hers.” traffic! And that m s it all the worse ‘ ‘ b { ence em 
The ‘ »ola | i, he and the b ‘1 ‘What is this?” said Zetta, coming in o i le ‘ i y | 
j Maybe t ‘ t t ud Po ariving from the back room *What are is t t ‘ ¥ ‘ penme 
' ebody else I was saying to him,” I said, making the be en a Hee 
§ He car t i It ge the biood alte ougnt ¢t have more sense than t ge t t ‘ ff t 
e. That’sa , eed! Speed,” I said, Powers to drive you round e some ch ‘ 














Sooner or Later They'tt Get You 


But You Can't Sit in With Proctor Billings on That Game 





“You Can Jam a Thing Through All Right, Bill; 
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ry own business to 
it again til) that talk began to 
I heard to-day?” 


went to bed. 


Polly asked me 


1e—you know who—that it is all 
over in Watertown at that swell road 
r with that Tom's boy. People who've 


“n her several times—dancing with 
aid. “I know who it was told 


said Polly, ‘‘over there thirty- 
‘d think nobody from here would 


wrong,” I said. ‘‘She’s got more sense. 


iid Polly; “she might. The girl’s half 
what to do with herself —since they 
pecially. She can’t be attending Pasc 
’s never found anybody here that she 
; taken her up anywhere.” 
aid. ‘But you’re wrong about this 


it several places after that. 
hadn’t had such areputation everywhere 
round, still-mouthed devil, it would have 
if he had been an ordinary chauffeur even, 
ng else. He was better thah just a 

He was a kind of a town character 


knew about the thing. And by and by it got 
to stomach. 
I said, going to him finally, ‘I’m 
ou like a Dutch uncle.” 
it?”’ said Pasc, staring at me. 
looking awful thin and old lately—those pale 
es looking out at you from way down in their sockets, 
leeper and deeper 
‘When are you going to let that young fool that’s driv- 
ng Zetta round for you go?” I asked him. 
Pase asked, looking up quickly. ‘‘What do 
Have they had any more accidents I haven't 
ul ‘wo 
‘ve had enough, I guess,” I said. “I’ve known of 
‘ll get her some day, Or she'll get herself, driving 
country roads at such a clip.” 
" said Pase. “‘But what can I do? That's 
That's exactly what she’s after now tear 
ar; and | can’t stop it.” 
top it, too!” I said—getting mad at that 
t, easy-going way he always had toward her. ‘‘ You've 
if don’t want to get her killed!” 


a wonderful driver,” said Pasc. ‘‘ You've got to 


90 
the kind that always get theirs,”’ said I, ‘sooner 
ides that, he ain’t driving all the time 

» of it. And there ain’t any woman alive 

e at those high speeds not if she once gets 


’ 


pretty good head on her,” said Pasc, 


has,”’ I said, getting excited, I suppose, 
can take a chance with her if you want to. 
he only thing either. He’s not a fit man to 
1 your wife—or anybody's wife.” 
o?” he said, starting up. 
10,"" L came back. ‘“ You know his reputation as 
do. If you don’t you ought to—dragging these 
round nights, in your car, when you ain’t home. 
uppose, maybe, you know ali that,”’ I said, think- 
th your eyes turned inside out all the time you’re 
woking at some new carburetor. But you ought to. 
n't it’s time you did. 
look here,”’ I said—kind of sorry for him, the 
ys was, when I saw him handling practical 
while I'm at it, I'm going through with what I've 
You and Zetta are my friends. I haven't got 
at 1 know of!” 
ink ‘you have,” said Pase, getting embar- 
ow what I say to you is right. And you'll 
e way | mean it. It ain't the right thing to have 
driving Zetta round all times of the day and night, 
tels and tea houses for refreshments. You 
all right,” I hurried up to say, “but it 
It can’t help but make people talk.” 
| » hear 'em,”” said Pasc, his old leather face set. 
they’re doing it all right,” I said. “You might 
ll face the thing as it is.”’ 
his head down for quite a while after that— I 
for him. 
sorry for that,” he said. “I'm sorry that’s 
* and stopped. 
ny fault — if it has,”’ he went on then, when I'd 
| the blame for it myself.” 
I told him. “‘ Blame, nothing!” 


“IT do,” he said. “I'm no fit person for anybody to live 
with— let alone a quick, lively, full-blooded young woman 
like Zetta to be tied to! I’m nothing but a sick brain sitting 
in a chair, turning itself inside out, hunting a new idea for 
a carburetor; keeping on and on because it has to. With 
no more control over its motions than a clock has.” 

“T do think you could let up some,” I told him, “for 
your own sake as well as hers. But that ain’t what I’m 
talking about now. What you want to do now is to fire 
that boy.” 

““How can 1?” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Zetta won't listen to it,” he said, “not till he gets 
another job. She says we owe it to him—and a lot more 
than we'll ever pay.” 

“The hell we do!” I said, getting hot again. 

“That’s what she says, and what she'll stick to—you 
know that. Especially when he’s down and out—kind of 
this way.” 

I could see that—of course. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I'll do,”’ I said, thinking it over: 
“T’ll do what I said I'd never do. But I'll do it for you! 
I'll get a place for him—an agency. I'll make it for him!” 

“Much obliged to you, Bill. That’s almighty nice of 
you,” said Pase. “‘ Not that I think a whole lot about what 
you've just been saying about this other thing. Though 
i've taken it as you meant it! It’s all right—from you!” 
he went on. “But I'll say this: I am worried half crazy 
sometimes—thinking about her tearing round any old road 
all kinds of hours and weather with that reckless boy driv- 
ing her—or she driving him, which is worse.” 

“But there’s one thing,”’ I said, waiting for him to get 
through, “I won’t do! I won’t go to him, and offer a job to 
him myself again. I won't do that—under any circum- 
stances.” 

“I tell you what I wish you would do,” said Pasc. “I 
wish you'd go to Zetta and get her to take it up with him. 
I think there’d be more of a chance of him taking it.” 

“Taking it!” I said. “‘Taking it!” 

“From you,” said Pasc. “ You've got to remember he’s 
terrible sore at you. I don’t really believe anybody but 
Zetta could get him to take it.” 

“You make me laugh,” said I. “But I'll go. I'll see her. 
But I won't see him!” 

So I went to her and told her what I'd do. 

“T’ll see,” said Zetta. “But I tell you now, I don't 
believe he'll do it.” 

“You ask him,” I told her. ‘‘And then you'll know 
better. What he wants is a piece 
of « mo money 2 a“ i, 

“it isn t so, sal etta. A?” of 

id 


j i 


“Hold it Up a Little for Us. Don't Give it Out to the 
Newspapers Until After We're Through Here"’ 


“Well, there it is,” I said. “‘That’s what he asks for 
Now he’s got it.” 

“All right. I’ll take it up with him,” she said. 

But a day or two afterward, when I went in to see about 
it, she said: “It’s just as I thought; he wouldn’t take it 
He said he wouldn’t take a job from you if it was his last 
meal on earth.” 

“He won't, eh?” I said, getting mad, and a little sur 
prised at that. ‘Well, he don’t have to. But that shows 
you just what he is. He don’t want to work. He’s got a 
snap and he knows it. He’s bad clear through; that’ 
what’s the matter with him.” 

‘I don’t think so,” said Zetta, her mouth setting 
don’t think that’s the way he is at all.” 

“*Now look,” I said, “I want to ask you something.” 

“Go ahead,” she said. 

“Are you still going to keep him?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I'll tell you why not if you want to know,” I said 
‘In the first place, you've got Pase scared to death 
jumping four ways for Sunday, for fear you'll get killed 
smashed up with that reckless fool.” 

“There’s nothing to it,”’ she said. 
drivers in the country.” 

“Well, you ought to think of Pasc, anyway,” 
**how he feels!” 

“How often does he think of me?” she said, her e 
getting sharp and shiny. “Or anything besides that fox 
carburetor! No. I can take care of myself!” 

“That’s a nice thing to say,” I said 

‘Isn’t it!’’ she said after me—her eyes getting hard 

“Yes,” I came back at her, “it is! And there’s some 
thing else, too, as long as we’re on the subject. There’ 
second thing.” 

““What is it?”’ she asked in a kind of : 
voice. 

“*He’s not a fit man to be driving 
woman round. 

“You must know that,” I said, wher 
“Tf you don’t you ought to.” 

“Go ahead,” she said, her eyes gett 
light in them. “What else?”’ 

“Nothing else,” I said—‘‘ except 
it—or any other woman can’t 
about.” 


‘He's one of t 


**Do what?” she said. 

“Go round-—driving up and down the country 
ping at tea rooms and restaurants— dancing "Isa 

I looked away from her—and said it. I thought I wou 
get it out once and for all. 

“What is this you’re giving me,” she said, very low ar 
quiet —“‘an insult?” 

““You know it ain’t,”’ I said. 

And she stopped a minute, her mouth shut dowr 

“If anybody else said that to me I'd kill then 
then—and stopped, getting hold of herself aga 

“T’ll tell you this,”’ she said finally, 

Pasec knows all about what I do—every 
from the first.” 

“T don’t doubt that,”’ I said 

nd it’s nobody else’s business,” sl 
me a stare. 

““Maybe it ain’t,”” I said. “‘But that don’t prevent tl 
making it their business.” 

“‘It’s nobody’s business,” she said, “if | want to g 
and amuse myself and get a little excitement out of 
and not sit at home and mope round with a monor 
niac—a man with one idea in his head.” 

“Don’t!” said I. 

“No. I'll take that back,” she said. “‘ He's aln 
I know that. But he don’t treat me fair!” 

“He wouldn't treat you bad for the world,” I told her 

“‘No, he don’t beat me up,” she said in a kind of bit 
voice. “I wish he would sometimes, so I'd know he not 
me!”” 

And we both sat still a minute. 

“I try to do what I can,” she went on. “I did try 
keep him interested—the best I could. But it wasn’t an) 
use. He won't even look up and look at me, the way 
man looks at a woman he caresfor. Sol cut it out. Sold 
what I can to keep hira well,”’ she said in a bitter voice 
“‘and when I can’t do anything else I get out. I've got 
right to that much! 

“Besides,” she said, letting down a bit, “I'm d 
nothing wrong or underhanded. I've told him what I d 
He understands it perfectly well.”’ 

“Yes,” Isaid. “Sodol. But the rest of them don't 

“What do I care,”’ she said, letting go of herse 
cheeks with deep red spots in them, “for the rest of the 
What they say! I don’t give that,” she said, snapping h« 
fingers. 

“Or for you, either!"’ she said all at 
breathing coming quicker. “You come in here and insult 
me! In my own home!” she said. “*‘What do you think | 
am? I won't stand it. You—you—get 

“Hold on, Zet; wait—befcre you go that far!"’ said | 
“I’m not doing this for my cwn amusement. I've g 
something else to occupy my mind than going round 


once to me 
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insulting women. I'm doing this because 


the two best 
be devilish sorry if you'd ever go 
That’s what I’m here for now. And 
well as I do.” 

And she looked down—and didn’t 
me 

“Don't you?” I asked her. 

“Yes. I guess so!”’ she said finally 
“T don't go whispering and gogglin 


I come to you man fashion and tell 





like a friend should —or | think he shou 


“T come to you,” I 


friends I've got —or I think you are just the same yourself when y« 


That was just after we 


got to remember, I 





said, “‘because I’ve 
got a license to if any 
t 


body has. I’m just 


te)) ‘ 


elling you facts you 
ought to know And 
} 


you ve got no Dusiness 


to get mad over it 
not for a minute.” 

‘Il suppose you're 
right mi ve } 


said after a while, 





thinking 

And I sat still 
waiting to see if she'd 

anything more 

2 always said, 
he came out finally, 
ldn’texplain to 


ly. It was no- 





body’s business. But 
| Will to you,” sne 
said, ‘‘as long as it’s 
yme up this way 
And then she went 
ilong to tell me about 


erself, 
For the rest ot 
hem,” she said, “‘all 


them, except you 
ind Polly, I don’t give 
lier * ra 


re e silver damr 


And the women espe 


yen! Inever liked 
one scarcel nn 
i¢€ Not irce 
ne They're mear 
rited, smali-souled 
' vy the whole rf 





1d-time ee and easy horsemer 


‘He was a fine man, if I do says 


“ead ul “as anybody! Ve had n 
ore, than almost anybody els¢ 
mean-spirited, little psalm-singing 


wasn’t a man there who didn't like 
fellow. But did any of thos 
y-souled New Et 
with us? Not on yo 


“The more I see of women,”” she 





more I despise them. ‘hey alr "t half 
weasel. Except now and then a few 
ears came into her eyes, “like my 


vhen they come like my mother a! 


Polly. And then they’re half angels 
ind stopped 

“Little sandy-headed spur ang 
er, letting her get on her feet agai 


‘Yes,’ she said, nodding her head 


t yunt in with the rest of us ordi 
I'm a fool!” she said, and took 
ter a while 





said, “‘and worked out their poor li 





ir them! 
lon’t believe it,” I said. “If 
th them they’d come in and play wit 


‘Who wants to play with then 





frumps?”’ she said ton I can hs 
my own—if I have to.” 
“If you met them h way 





‘ ” 


‘and showed them you liked them 


hat’s different, 








We Get Out of Here the 





* she said. “ Polly’ 
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A Steady Campaign 


y' R method of war financing is, no doubt, the best we 
so far. It enlists the sporting 
spirit. A great drive for a definite sum to be raised within 
a definite time evokes an enthusiasm that could be roused 
in no other way. 
When the subscription 
The tension being relaxed, 
instinctively turn to something else. 
We do not get the maximum of systematic economizing. 
After more than three years of war experience—and 
when what war involves has been ground into the public 
mind—England seems to have abandoned the plan of 
elling long-term bonds by periodic offerings. The British 
Government is now selling short-term bonds— payable in 
five, seven and ten years at increasing premiums— day in 
and day out, through banks, post offices and other agen ies. 
There is no limit to the amount of bonds and no fixed term 
for subscribing 


could have adopted 


at this stage of our war experience 
But 
books close a reaction follows. 


people's thoughts 


there is a disadvantage. 


They are on sale like postage stamps, 
bread, or any other necessary of life; the idea being to 
keep a continuous flow of the nation’s savings into the 
national treasury. 

That is what it must come to—a steady campaign; an 
unremitting drive, day in and day out. The ardor and 
effort of the last whirlwind week of a loan subscription 
must extend itself indefinitely until peace comes. 

A thoroughly war-conscious public realizes that. To it 
every day is the last day of a Liberty Loan campaign. 
After more than three years of terrific war pressure, iso- 
lated Germany's last loan offering produced over three 
billion dollars, or quite as much as our first offering, when 
we were figuratively rolling in untouched wealth. Allowing 
for the huge inflation of credit by which Germany achieved 
that result, it still sets a mark for us to emulate; for it is 
now peculiarly our job, as banker for the Allies, to beat 
Germany economically. The Liberty Loan campaign is 
still on, and will be while the war lasts. 


Billions to Win 


|b a petal ING the most extraordinary propaganda ever 
known, ‘since that which began in Galilee, the whole 
world is saving to make up for the waste of war. Five 
years ago few sane men would have believed that the day 
was near at hand when well-to-do Americans would stint 
themselves on wheat, flour and sugar; rich men go without 
breakfast bacon, school children sell 
Government bonds, emergency brakes be set on all need- 
less private expenditure, unheard-of sums be levied for 
national defense. Yet all these things have come to pass, 
with every self-denial they imply. 


their accustomed 


These sacrifices, one 
and all, are right and meet, but they impose the weightiest 
imaginable responsibilities upon those who have the spend- 
ing of the enormous sums saved. 

They who save at the spigot have a right to firm assur- 
ance that their governmental stewards are not wasting at 
the bunghole. 

No secretary of the treasury, no chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, ever felt the responsibility of spending public 
moneys more keenly than did Mr. Gladstone. In warning 


the House of Commons of the laxities which characterize 
the disbursement of zreatly increased budgets, he said, in 
1863: “ there grows up what may be termed a 
spirit of expenditure, a desire, a tendency prevailing in the 
country, which, insensibly and unconsciously perhaps, but 
really, affects the spirit ot the people, the spirit of parlia- 
ment, the spirit of the public departments, and perhaps 
even the spirit of those whose duty it is to submit the esti- 
mates to parliament.” 

No leak was too small for Mr. istone to stop, no 
waste too petty to escape his notice. Mr. Morley tells us 
that he was not ashamed to appeal to the foreign office for 
retrenchment in the thick folio sheets used for covering 
dispatches; for, he reasoned, all these had to be bound, 
and the bound books wanted bookcases, and the book- 
cases wanted buildings, and the libraries wanted librarians. 

This wholesome compulsion of public thrift is no less 
admirable to-day than it was in the sixties, for it is only an 
effort toward efficiency in spending. When we were fight- 
ing Tripolitan pirates in the Mediterranean, the American 
slogan was “Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.”” Now that we are fighting German pirates in the 
Atlantic war zone, our motto should be “Billions to win 
the war, but not ene dollar to waste!” 


On the Eastern Front 


N° DOUBT Russia is out of the war. It is very un- 
likely she will count again in a military way. But 
Russia is still a subject of liveliest interest to the United 
States. In “making the world safe for democracy” a 
democratic Russia is still worth more than a Rucsia whose 
nine million soldiers and vast resources can be set in motion 
against any country at any time at the irresponsible will 
of an autocrat in Petrograd. 

The last Czar was pacifically inclined. Others have not 
been. Not so long ago, for example, one of them chose to 
help a brother monarch by crushing a popular revolt which 
had practically won freedom in Hungary. It was no affair 
of the Russian nation, but popular revolts were displeasing 
to the Czar personally and he put that one down with 
bloody rigor. A Czar helped Napoleon subdue Europe 
because the Corsican flattered his vanity, and turned 
against him later because he was offended. 

European peace would always be in a doubtful state as 
long as the vast power of Russia was at the command of 
one irresponsible man or an irresponsible court clique. 

The United States is deeply interested in a successful 
issue of the Russian revolution—a return to sanity there 
and a rational political and economic reorganization. Dis- 
organization has gone far. The mass of the people have 
small political experience and capacity. Return te sanity 
will probably be a matter of many months. But the United 
States’ hope is in a successful issue of the revolution. 


Buried Talents 
— NORTHCLIFFE, you remember, spent a good 


deal of time at Washington. Presumably his official 
position and a naturally inquiring turn of mind enabled 
him to form tolerably correct impressions of the situation 
there. 

He returned to England and immediately gave out an 
interview, for American consumption, about the British 
Government. He said the chief of that government was 
a “live wire,” that he had two or three able men about 
him, and the remainder of his cabinet was mostly “shirt 
fronts and rubber stamps.” Later on he referred to them 
as “deadheads,”’ who ought to be got rid of. He intimated 
that at this juncture politeness and tender regard for the 
personal feelings of estirnable but incompetent gentlemen 
in enormously important official positions were absurd. 

We are bound to suppose he was thinking about the 
British Government only; yet the interesting coincidence 
that he had been spending a good deal of time at Washington 
naturally comes to mind. Every now and then we meet 
somebody who has just come from Washington after ar 
intimate contact with some particular facet of the organ- 
ization down there, and who privately expresses the opinion 
that So-and-So is “solid ivory.” 

That organization is doing an enormous work; in many 
respects doing it very efficiently; and, on the whole broad 
view, getting steadily forward with it. 

On the other hand, it is absurd to claim that the Govern- 
ment is organized as it would have been if anyone had 
deliberately and disinterestedly organized it to undertake 
the vast task of this war or that it has not blundered and 
wasted time. It contains some very inconspicuous abilities, 
while some of the most conspicuous abilities in the nation 
are excluded from it. People don’t like that. 


The Northern Neutrals 


HERE may be a war that excludes neutrality—for 
example, our Civil War. A resident of Kentucky, per- 
haps with sympathies which inclined him toward both 
sides and a powerful conviction that the carnage might be 
avoided if only both sides would exercise some reason and 
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forbearance, could not say that he would just keep out of 
it. Neither side could let him he neutral; he must in som 
way act with and stand for one or the other. 

We now have pretty nearly a civil war of the world. Its 
scope covers the globe almost as closely as the scope of the 
Civil War covered the territory of the United States 
Within that scope there can scarcely be any important 
human activity which does not, in some way, contribute 
to one side or the other. 

The case of the northern neutrals is extremely hard. 
Sending American or Ally supplies to Germany through 
them would be an act of downright imbecility. But 
Germany has a gun at their heads. 

With them in mind, we hope to see immediate steps to 
a more formal and thorough organization of the non- 
Teutonic world. A federation of nations to inaugurate a 
real and binding régime of international law need not wait 
upon the ending of the war. Not only the actual, effective 
belligerents against Germany, but virtually all 
America, Asia and Africa, are doubtless ready for s 
move now. Every step toward a formal, permanent orgar 
ization of the nations outside the Kaiser’s rule would, we 
believe, accelerate the movement toward peace in Ger- 
many. Such a federation could offer guaranties and 
indemnities to the northern neutrals which would prob- 
ably bring them in, too, as nonbelligerent members, lik 
the South American states. 

World organization is, of course, a matter of time 
which is all the more reason fur undertaking it immediately 
Announcement of a program looking to organization would 
have a world effect upon Teuton, Allies and neutrals. 


Sout! 


Pouring Sand in the Bearings 


HE cause of woman suffrage cannot be judged by the 

conduct of a few women at Washington. Badgering 
and insu!ting the overworked occupant of the White House 
at this time naturally disgusts liberal-minded persons of 
both sexes and gives a gratuitous advantage to opponent 
of equal suffrage, as the defeat in Ohio seems to show 

But the victory in New York—reversing a defeat in- 
flicted only two years before—shows that suffrage for 
women is being won by the part that women are bearin, 
in the war. 

The moldy old argument that women should not 
because they cannot fight looks nothing less than 
when everybody knows that England and France w 
be helpless on the battlefield if it were not for the labor of 
women in keeping their industries going. 

If women can run the street cars, clean the streets, fill 
the workbenches in munition factories, and in a hundred 
directions take over work heretofore done by men, in order 
that the men may go to the Front, only an especially 
Bourbon type of mind can repeat that woman's sphers 
in the home and society will disintegrate unless 
fined there. 

Women in New York conducted their campaign with a 
dignity and sagacity that any set of male campaigners 
might envy. With an effective organization they appealed 
only to reason and to liberal instincts of fair play. We 
believe they would have won in Ohio, too, on woman's 
record in the war, except that by some inscrutable trick of 
mass psychology reaction against obstreperous suffragettes 
was not overcome there. Suffragettes who make publ 
nuisances of themselves and offend the public 
decency are now the main obstacle to equal suffrage 


he is cor 


sense ol 


Unchain the Dog 


EVERAL million people who are not used to investing 

in stocks and bonds have of late become investors in the 
Liberty Loans. That fact, we hear, has not escaped the 
attention of various bands of thieves. 

The return upon an investment in Government bonds 
four per cent—seems small out in the country, 
money loaned on good farm mortgages has been fetching 
six or seven or eight per cent. It is said some get-ri 
quick artists are oiling up their old paraphernalia and pre- 
paring to accept Liberty Bonds in exchange for engravings 
that promise far higher returns. 

In spite of the laws that many states have enacted, there 
is still opportunity for an agile blue-sky swindler to clean 
up a community and beat the sheriff to the state line. 

Look out for these gentry. Remember that any invest 
ment which promises a very high return, along wit! 
absolute security, is quite sure to be a swindle. The 
shrewdest investors in the world cannot find investments 
that yield more than six per cent interest and are practically 
free from risk. Never deal with strangers. If any invest- 
ment that looks tempting is presented to you, go to the 
bank and inquire about it 

We hope millions of these new investors will keep their 
Liberty Bonds indefinitely. They are convenient things to 
have. But if you do think of converting your Liberty 
Bond, beware of the wildcat. 

Do not keep a bond round the house, where accident or 
theft may put you to much inconvenience or entail an 
outright loss. Take it to the bank for safe-keeping. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Ellis Parker Butler—An Autobiography 
Ww" his Ellis Parker Butler that I a ( 
Cenctuded on Page 40 


Muirhead Bone 


General Doyen and General Barnett 


AS THE well-known song puts it, the marines have fought “From the Halls 
4 of Montezuma to the Shores of Tripo but for the first time the his 
haan alee ‘ ‘ anil ff the sea are going t rattle . 


European soil. The commander of the overseas contingent, which forms part of 
General Pershing’s forces in France, is Charles A. Doyen, wh« hown above 
talking to Major General Barnett, commander of the Marine Corps 


J. Hampton Moore 


NONGRESSMAN MOORI f Pennsylvania, who represents the Inde 
C per e H Dist t in Congre is one f the Republican Steering 
Committee of the House His specialty in Congress has been the development 
of inla ays, on wi he is an authority He is also a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and figured in all bond and revenue legis 
lation of the last session of Congress He was one of the ten conferees of 


the Senate and House on the War Tax Bill 


Evelyn B. Longman 


A TTENTION was again . 
4.4. drawn to Miss Longman’ 





rk when she won the competition recent ior a figure t 
be placed on the tower of the new Western Union Bu 
n downtown New York. She began life in a log cabir 
Winchester, Ohio, and later moved to Chicago, where 
tarted her business career in a flice l'o-day we find he 
n New York, another confirmation of the sa) ng that n 
of the people who make good there come from somewhet 
else Ihe snapshot below shows her in herstudio. Example 


f her work can be seen on the doors of the Naval Acaden 
at Annapolis, the bas-relief of John Stewart Kenned 
the United Charities Building, New York, and im the A 

m Monument in front of the Capit Des Moines, | 
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\CETIME one would never have thought 
dering Washington a national or even 
nal barometer of American opin 
ton’s ideas fluctuated too much. There were 
indread opinions in Congress, a score or more in 
everal re among the newspaper men, and 

an had an opinion all his own 
and have been for seven or eight 
The whole world 
to Washington to see how high our War Heat 
rit register. America is judged by the war 
Washingtor Sut Washington knew, and 

thy cted, that 

war”; that the 


gton 
we are 


velligerent, this has changed 


uspe the United States was 
nation had done nothing 
raise an army, transport part 
oversubscribe two Liberty Loans, and begin 


t on War paint, 
for our part in the struggle against 
I do not intend to minimize 
Our war activities have astonished 


preparation 
’s military leaders 
a have done 
veryone here and abroad, but despite it all we had only a 
ikewarm war spirit 
In October one heard comments such as the following, in 
Washington and throughout the country: 
Yes, the United States is at war, but the people don't 
zeit. R .bout war and fighting a war are two 
tinct things American people will not realize that 
hey have a war to fight until there is some great disaster. 
ship must be sunk, with all lives lost, or we must 
the firs x casualty list, with five or ten thousand 
Then we shall be roused to the real seriousness of 


\ troop 


t lon 


was ‘the coming disaster’’ which everyone talked 
Wast especially, talked so much about it 
have gained the impression that though the 
ying to prevent such a thing still it was 
Some people added that France did not realize 
intil the Marne, and that England did 
until the Zeppelins came. 


cessary 


about ington 
one might 
Government was t 
necessary 
what the war was 
Some sort of 


not wake up 


seemed as ne to this country as a spring 


a worn-out individual 


The New Spirit of the Capital 
this was in October. In November the disaster 
, and the first city to be roused was Washington. 
alamity did not take the form most people expected. 
Instead of being a disaster to American troops it was an 
vasion of Italy and another revolution in Russia. Wash- 
gton the same manner that 
mndon, Paris and Brussels were shocked when the German 
rmy crossed the Belgian frontier. 


ume 


hocked in somewhat 


was 


ome weeks before the disaster President Wilson, while 
t cruise, stepped from the presidential yacht May- 
i sit to Col. Edward M. House. A few 
was announced that the President had asked 
dinate the peace plans of the United States. 
House, who had visited Europe on several occa- 
the President's personal envoy and friend, began 
but by November first the interna- 
ituation had so changed that instead of there being 
peace by 


mare 
wer and p 
him to coor 
Colonel 
1OnS as 
work immediately, 
tien 


prospects of spring there f 
European Colonel 
House went to Washington 
the 


sent to 


were prospects of a 
risis 
mmediately te study 
ition and Was 
England and France on a 
THISSION 
lhe invasion of Italy, the 
an demands for peace 
naming of the 

ative 
Hert 
taught | Fl 
ted 
lesson of 


it 


Consery 


| 
a 
| 


von 
cellor 


and the Uni 


The day you march away 
No matter what comes after, that shall be 


Hid tly 

1s women hide the 
You 
Smile 2. 
ble exception to this isthe } 
Verdun 


always did what 


Germany 8s great mi 


movements have been 


nexpected he only vos 


j 


det 


ense ol 
away. 
‘enemies thought she 
could not, do 

responsible 


it at Wash 


vould not, or 
Chis lesson 


for the To one white face, 


new spir 
ington ’ 
United States 
has been at war Washing- 
ton has passed through 


Since the 


HE day you march away 
Let everything be blue and gold and fair, 
Triumph of trumpets calling through bright air, 
aga slanting, flowers flaunting 
That the unbearable is now to bear, 
The day you march away. 


ecretly between my soul and me 

unborn 

shall see brows like banners, lips that frame 
for the pride those lips have in your name. 
ou shall see soldiers in my eyes that day 

That day, my soldier, when you march 


The day you march away 

There will be ranks and ranks, all leading on 

and then 

ind nothing left but a gray emptiness 

Blurred moving masses, faceless, featureless 
The day you march away 


By Carl W. Ackerman 


three phases of belligerency: 
tion; the realization 

The inception began with the indictment of the German 
Government which President Wilson delivered before Con- 
gress on April second. The crisis during the first phase 
came when Congress debated the war resolutions, when 
Washington was filled with serious citizens and pacifists, 
when Congress was swamped with pro and con telegrams 
From the time that diplomatic relations were broken until 
Mr. Wilson resolved upon a belligerent attitude, hundreds 
of men and women rushed to the city to urge this and that 
measure upon Congress. A Columbia University professor, 
since dropped from the faculty, paraded through the halls 
of the Capitol with a band of international pacifiers. When 
he was asked what his object wes in making this demon- 
stration he replied: 

“Every day of war will cost the United States at least a 
million dollars. If we succeed in postponing war one day 
we shall save the country that much money.” 

But Congress declared war and only a “little group of 
willful men” voted against it. With the war declaration 
signed a new group of citizens came to Washington. The 
first phase of our war history was written, and the second 
began. 

We started our preparations with tremendous earnest- 
ness and seriousness, but like novices. Our army and navy 
were mobilized and our public buildings were doubly 
guarded. These were the first war measures, and then 
scores of the biggest and most successful business and pro- 
fessional men in the United States came to Washington to 
volunteer for war work. Immediately the United States 
chose them for important tasks. So many really great men 
came to the capital that one day Joseph P. Tumulty, 
secretary to the President, remarked that “‘the brains of 
America are working for Uncle Sam.”’ These men brought 
a new spirit to the city, a spirit of self-sacrifice and national 
service. Some of them went to work for one dollar a year 
and brought their own executive staffs to the city, paying 
all their expenses. A few congressmen and senators, who 
thought that wartime was the greatest opportunity for 
political appointynents and the awarding of rich contracts 
to favorite supp’rters, woke suddenly to the realization 
that the United s aces had no war sinecures. It dawned 
upon them like every big and unexpected thing that this 
was not to be another Civil War or a second Spanish- 
American War for political appointments and war con- 
tracts. Within a very few days after we entered the war 
Washington, the politicians’ paradise, disappeared and a 
new city with the motto “Public Service” 
horizon. 

Of course there are always exceptions. There are a few 
men and women in Washington seeking political exaltation 
and army contracts, but the great majority are in the city 
to give everything they possess to help the Government 
win the war. 

Besides the successful business men there are college 
professors, lawyers, students, newspaper men, ministers, 
labor leaders and retired state and government officials 


The inception; the prepara- 


rose on the 


| : Any Woman to a Soldier oe 


By Grace Ellery Channing 


let the sun shine, You cannot march away?! 
> f . 
Before you; 
\ oice le a8, invisible, 
My hecrt shall 


not a sig? 


mile . 


this I have sworn, 


But more but most 


Infle rible demand, 


I will be there! 


My hands shall hold the cup. 
My hands beneath your head 
Shall bear you 


cannot I guess? 


the white face gone, Felt the death dew: 
And you shall live, 


To Death 


However far, 
Farther and faster still I shall have fled 

and that moment when you land, 
close at your hand 
hearing the steady tread j 
Of your faith-keeping feet. one is more critical of the 


First at the trenches I shall be to greet; 
There's not a watch I shail not share 
there where for you the red 
Drenched, dreadful, splendid, sacrificial field | 


not the stretcher bearer’s 
All anguish of the dying and the dead; 
With all your wounds I shall have ached and bled, 
W aked, thirated, starved, been fe vered, gasped for brea 


because my heart has said 


That Death itself shall have 
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directing various branches of war work. Fifty 
students are censoring the mail to and from the 
internment camps. German prisoners are per- 
mitted to write as many letters to their relatives abroad as 
they desire. Complete plans have been made b 
voluntary workers for the internment of all alien enemies 
if that is The director of prison camps has 
already been selected. He has his staff ready and they 
await only an order from the President. Volunteers are 
codrdinating the work of the various government depart- 
ments 


+ 
these 


necessary. 


, in some cases acting as official clearing houses. Red 


Rail- 
selling their freight and passenger cars, their 
rails and ties to the Government, sacrificing them at a time 
when they need them but when the United States has a 
greater need in France. The navy is so active that our 
ships, acting as shuttles between here and France, are sewing 
this continent to the battlefields of France and Flanders 

Saunter through the crowded hotels, visit the govern 


tape is being burned faster than it was ever mad 
roads are 


ment departments, watch the automobiles hurrying throug! 


the city and you can see the men who are 
organization army 


privates in the 
at Washington. A list of these me 
would include nearly every name famous in the United 
States, such as Edison, Ford, Taft, Coffin, Rosenwald and 
others. Washington is crowded with men who are sacrific- 
ing their own businesses to win the war and make peace 
There is no divided loyalty among these men. Being experts 
in the organization of their own industries the y are suc 
ceeding in breaking down the red tape which used to | 
the capital. One business man remarked that 
first visited the city after war was declared the red tape 
appeared to him to be barbed wire. Now these entangle 
ments are broken down—for those who have real] busi 

to transact! 


when he 


Short Cuts Through Red Tape 


HOMAS A. EDISON'S inventions, for instanes 

been of tremendous aid in fighting submarines. Ab« 
some of them there has been a great deal of speculation, not 
so much perhaps as there might have been had the Gov- 
ernment not discouraged it. Still Mr. Edison and his staff 
continue to invent and to give their creations to the 
Government during the war. 

One afternoon at two o'clock Mr. Edison called at the 
White House and asked to see President Wilson At three 
minutes after two the great inventor was in Mr. Wilson's 
personal study in the residential wing of the executive maz 
concluded and the 
President himself made an appointment Mr. Edisor 
with Secretary of the Navy Daniels. That afternoon a ne 
anti-submarine device was explained to a selected board 
naval officers. The navy was as quickly convinced as wa 
the President, and by seven o'clock the next morning Mr 
Edison and a naval staff, aboard an American warship of 
the Atlantic were the invention on a! 
American submarine, which was previously instructed to 
attempt to sink the ship! 

So successful were the tests 
public safety to reveal th 
within thirty hours after the 


sion. 


By two-thirty the conference was 


for 


Coast, testing 


it is not compatible with 
nature of the scheme—that 
invention was explained to 
President Wilson it was offi- 
cially adopted by the Amer- 
ican Government. Thus in 
less than a day and a half 

important invention be- 
the property of the 
United States and another 
step toward combating Ger- 
many’ssubmarineé offensive 
was taken. 

It is perhaps but natural 
that one hear criti- 


Washington. No 


should 





cism in 


Government even in peace- 
time than Washingtonians. 
They speak of all the evils 
the virtues of 
Government, and de- 
spite the fact that the new 
spirit of Washington has 
carried the country far be 
yond the vision of these 
critics they still conden 
everything. But many who 
t} criticize know more about 
what gossip says is hap- 
pening than about what 
big men are really doing to 
win the war. 
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,1iff and few of 
the 


through 


no part in you 


Conctuded on Page 26 
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When the clock strikes twelve! 


\ 
'  ———— On the last stroke of Monday midnight we 

enter the biggest year in American history. The 
nation is on trial. 
\j Not “‘somewhere in France’”—we know what our boys will do there — but right here in 
America at the average home table. That is where we have to make good. And the : 
ordinary “new leaf’ won't do for 1918. We must open a new volume altogether. 


\ , ' : 
We must all realize more keenly than we ever did before the value and the duty of simple 
' ; 
sensible living. And we must act on this—for our own sake and our country’s sake, too. 
‘ iT? ° ? ° ° ' Y . ° 
( Eat plenty, but wisely and without waste,” says Mr. Hoover, head of our National Food 
age a . o : . 
f Administration. “Use soups more freely,” he suggests—for one thing. And this reasonable 
, advice applies with special force and timeliness to : 
»] 
Campbells Vegetable Soup 
, 
\ You could not provide tor the home table a food ripened tomatoes, delicate leek and onion with plent } 
more wholesome, satisfying and truly economical. of “head” rice, and pearl barley. We add a sprin 
’ We make the rich strengthening stock from whole _ kling of alphabet macaroni and a brisk touch of sweet 
quarters of good Government-inspected beef. We _ red peppers, for flavor. 
use large selected white potatoes, choice Jersey sweet This nourishing soup is almost a meal in itself 
potatoes, red-hearted Chantenay carrots and Canadian And ready for your table in three minutes. No waste 
rutabagas. We include Country Gentleman corn, No materials to buy. No 
baby lima beans, tender little peas, Dutch cabbage, cooking cost. Think what 
fresh celery, green okra, and patsley, also vine- you gain and what you save! 
The wise way 1s to order it from your grocer by the dozen or the 
case and keep it on hand. 
4 \ ray { \ cr 
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Bo | | 
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For the benefit of those Americans who 
may yet have to visit the State, War and 
Navy Buildings | desire to caution them 
not to try to sit down in any office. Wash- 
ngton is doing things so swiftly these days 
even the callers can transact 
standing there is not much 
an opportunity to keep up w th the pro 
About the ly 
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that unless 
their business 
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cessior ol places one can sit 


ire tne rooms 
Jut in many aspects of this war business 
are novices. One day not long ago the 
War Department received a telegram from 
General Pershing, reading: 

“Send one thousand canaries and 


one 
thousand white mice 

The message was sent to the chief pur 
chaser for the expeditionary forces He 

the words sent the dispatch 
back to the Secretary of War with the re 
quest that it be uncoded. The code room of 
the War Department 


read and 


returned it 
note saying that it could not be uncoded, 
that it was just a plain telegram 
The purchaser was baffled. He did not 
know whether the telegram was a joke or 
an order, so he consulted a former United 
$ military attaché in France 
Do you suppose that General Pershing 
a tually wants white mice and canaries?” 
he asked the captain, handing him thecal 
“Yes, sir!” the military 
‘White mice and canaries are placed in the 


with a 


tates 


was repl 

first-line trenches because they can detect 
poisonous gases much quicker than the sol 
diers. When a soldier sees a canary bat its 
wings or a white mouse trying to bury its 
nose he understands that it is high time for 
him to put on his gas mask. White mice 
and canaries have saved thousands of lives 
in France, ar 


immediately 


d we should supply our army 
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to Mary Roberts Rinehart 

The has changed the activitie 
of many Washington. In the White 
House retary Tumulty, who formerly 
saw the President many times daily, 1 
hief a few times a week. The 
President spends most of his time in the 
White House study, and on his behalf Se« 
retary Tumulty—privately know! 
Joe—writes thousands of letters to 
war bureaus 
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even though it concerned only the 
care for a few sailors in a Virginia hospital. 
As our preparations continue, as many of 
our ships sail every day for France, and as 
army is being trained the Government 
s faced by great war policies. Our object is 
oO fight, according to President Wilson, 
until we can make peace with representa 
tives of the German people. The United 
States’ chief interest is in internal condi 
tions in Germany, political and social. Con 
trary to the belief that some people have, 
even in Canada, the United States is not 
preparing to stop fighting Germany upon 
the first evidence of democracy in that coun- 
try. Not until the democratic movement 
in that country becomes so strong that it 
an dominate and dictate to the government 
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will the United States begin to think about 
peace with the enemy 

While the great melting pot of Germany 
sizzles our Government is faced with the 
task of preparing to fight a ruthless, experi- 
enced and prepared enemy while many of 
our own and Allied citizens believe that the 
war is almost won. The Government must 
combat by extensive preparations the com- 
mon belief that, because the United States 
and the Allies have a great preponderance 
In men, ammunition, money and natural 
resources, in 1918. Per- 
man stated, if the 
United States were situated geographically 
would be no doubt that 
defeated by military 
summer. But the 
United States is three thousand miles away 
from its nearest ally. It must build and 
repair must construct railroads, 
telephone and telegrap! j France. 
Houses, Y. M.C. A. headquarters, hospita 
aéroplanes, cannon, shells and food must be 
ent abroad 
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HE greatest good vou 
can possibly get out of 
the National Automobile 
Show at New York next 
week, 1S a clear under- 
standing of the new meas- 
ure of comfort embodied in 
the new Hupmobile. 















The new Hupmobile— 
The Comfort Car—has ac- 
tually given the word 
comfort a meaning and a 
significance it has ever 
had before. 
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Christmas Automobile 
Tire Conservation 


Conserve your tires—not by laying your car up—but by 
giving your car United States Tires. 


* + * * + + 


Tire conservation doesn’t require you to use your car less. 

Doing that would reduce the value of your car to the com- 
munity and to the nation. 

But tire conservation does require riding on tires that have 
the endurance to last, and last, and keep on lasting, 

—to the point where mileage-cost is down to an irreducible 
minimum. 

That is why we say—make yourself and your car a present 
of United States Tires, 

—the tires that have earned the reputation as the low- 
mileage-cost tires. 





+ * * * * * 


The continued, steady, persistent sales increases of United 
States Tires, 

—both tires for passenger cars and for commercial vehicles, 
prove that motorists and truck owners find that United States 
Tires live up to their reputation. 


The “Five"'- U . Also tires for 

‘Royal Cord’, n j 24 a es j res Motor Trucks, 
‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, Motorcycles, 
‘Usco’ and Bicycles and 


‘Plain’ Are Good Tires Aéroplanes \ . ; : « 3 : aN = 
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These totals were neatly itemized under 
various general headings—such as Rent, 


Taxes, Supplies, Motor, Mrs. Stanton, 
Servants, Travel, Charity ry, 
' Repairs, Furnishings, Medical, Light and 
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$450, and I had ordered my usual 1 
, of overcoats and suits at an average 
: My club due had come to $670 and 
4 club bills to $443.20 There r ) 
} iry items camouflaged on my stubs 
i u der the my stic sym f Pk, which stood 
i for poker losses. mount shall 
remain undisclosed he sake of posterit 
On the whole, the $3714.27 was prett f 
i explained 
I found my wife lunching in the sunlit 
; ' private suite at the Chatwold she had en- 
| gaged to tide is Over temporar until she 
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do.”’ 
She looked at me earily She seemed 
| very tired I had expected som rt ol 
vutburst, but nothir g of the sort rred 
“How much have e got left?” she ir 
quired vaguely after a pause 
“Oh, something over twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year,” I answered 
I confess I had looked ward to this 
lisclosure with appreh« n ve ° on 
panic. I was still exactly as much in love 
wit Helen as the d sne had come 
wife; we were perh: the happiest mar 
d couple I knew. The or thing that 
ever came between us, that in any wa 
detracted from our mplete sympat} 
as that sometimes I felt that she ex 
pended her intellect upon « t inwort! 
of her. These objects were chiefly 
cerned with the material comfort of he 
existence—the polish on the n nery of 
her fe 
It seeme me that the; ht taker 
m for her a greater importance t the 
nachinery. She was pre ipied } 
ir es Everytt ng the house alw s 
nad to look exactly as if it were new Ther 
‘ vere always painters and upholsterers 
about, and my bill I were 
less than one thous Our 
i nouse was a patter? y i Laste 
Our servants were models of dexterit and 
’ neatness. Our cooks were inevitably mis- 
tresses of the culinary art. Everything rar 
as if on ball bearings, wit t a sound 
without a hitch. Seven peopk ild have 
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Junior anyt g rat tl e my home! 
For a moment the motes in the sunlight The to really save any sul 
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table to steady myself Ja ! J £ ng? cnange TT | fe,” answered co _ = 
“Oh, Helen!” I cried, w unnerved “You would fir t almost impossible t a 
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t never o« ed tome! WI nly a Let the thing right and start . 
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Ti he Aim of the Republic 


7 1e parent plant of The Republic Rubber Corpora- | 
ead nat Youngstown is supplemented, now, by another | 
@ e factory at Canton, Ohio. | 

Th 1e reason for this great growth is not hard to find. | 

, is due, first, to the simple fact that Republic Tires | 
O@ = last longer. | 

Sch cond, to the recognition of that fact by the | 

nerican people. 

W) e record the expansion of Republic facilities as ac- | 

kn owledgment of our debt of gratitude to the nation. | 

Re@ .public Tires have always “stood well.” | 

Tr 1ey stand higher now than ever before. 

TIE ie past year has witnessed the springing up of a 

de#@ mand which has penetrated to the farthest cor- 

Ne@ rs of the country. | 

be e wish to pledge ourselves that these new factory | 
aG@ -ilities will be dedicated to the continuance of the | 

Py nfidence already given to Republic Tires and the | 
TH Sdium Process. 

T e Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 

Manufacturers of 

me, »ublic Prodium Process Tires Republic Fire Hose 

Red yublic Blackline Red Inner Tubes Republic Steam Packing 

re »ublic Grey Inner Tubes Republic Sheet Packing 

Ret »ublic Truck Tires Republic Radiator Hose 

Re »ublic Transmission Belting Republic Garden Hose 

Re vublic Conveyor Belting Republic Molded Rubber Goods j;; 
ie »ublic Steam Hose Andacornplete lineof Republic f 
= »ublic Air Brake Hose Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 








Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, ac 
three 


hing corn or a callus for two or 
nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn orcallus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
hard soft 
also corns between the toes and 
calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small botti 
store in the U 


Freezone removes corns, 


‘Orns, 


} 
hardened 


Freezone 


be had at any drug 
nited States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 





‘Saving Money 
is Saving Lives” 


This is 
U. S$ 
adopted in 
to encourage 


the slogan the 
nment has 
its campaign 
thrift. It 
then goes on to suggest 
that the money to be 
aved may easily be earned 
by “selling magazines.”’ 


OUR PLAN 


will enable you to earn— 
and save—$5.00 a week 
in your spare time. And 
by thus earning—and 
saving — you are helping 
to win the war. For 
details of this unusual 
king oppor- 
write to 


Gover 


moneyv-msé 
tunity, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
216 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Original 


Malted Milk 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 


WANTED \N IDEA! Whe an t k of 

simapte thine . Protex t as, they may 
br you } Write for “ Needed Inventions” and 
and Your Money 
Attorneve, Washington 
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Concituded from Page 29 

Everybody had os to Washington, or 
was going to spend the winter in the coun- 
try; he mentioned several of our friends. 
People were cutting down on every hand. 
We might get a tenant at about half what 
our house might normally be expected to 
bring; but otherwise he could not give us 
much encouragement. The renting market 
had started out well; but lately there had 
been a bad slump It was obvious that 
unless we practically gave our house away 
we should have either to close it up or live 
in it ourselves 

We considered the former course first 
By going to a hotel we should save light, 
heat, repairs, various maintenance charges, 
and servants’ wages. We should also not 
have to run our kitchen. We had pre- 
viously kept ten servants. It would be 
much cheaper for the three of us and our 
maid to board at a hotel—say the Chat- 
wold 

I telephoned to my dapper young friend 
there and inquired what apartments were 
still available for the winter. He replied 
that there was one four-room suite left 
but only one—which for a term of six 
months he would let me—‘“ me’’—have for 
nine hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
month, a substantial concession from ruling 
rates! I thanked him and hung up. We 
figured out that, on the basis of the data in 
hand, it would cost the three of us—with 
Helen’s maid vative estimate, 
not a cent less than fifteen hundred dollars 
a month to live at the Highbilt. For eight 
months that would amount to twelve thou- 
sand dollars—practically as much as it 
would cost us to run our hous¢ 

We telephoned to many of the other 
hotels; »but the best we could do was four 
hundred and fifty doliess a month, with an 
estimated dining-room charge of at least 
four hundred and fifty dollars more. This 
last was in an excellent hotel on a side 
street, but where we knew the rooms were 
small, rather dark, and distinctly unattrac- 
tive. Nevertheless, to go there for the win 
ter, even if we sacrificed our home, would 
be to effect a substantial saving. To me it 
seemed the most sensible thing to do, and I 
said so. But Helen answered: 

“Jack, I don’t want to go to a hotel. I 
want the quiet and order and privacy of 
my own home. I want my own family life 
We've lived here twenty years, and this 
house—our things—are all part of us. It’s 
the physical center of our lives—w hatever 
they are. I don’t want Margery in a hotel 
it’s far better for her to stay here, where 
she can receive her friends quietly, instead 
of giving them tea in front of a string band.” 

‘I agree with you,” I replied patiently 
“Of course I'd rather live here. But what 
are we going to do if we can’t afford it?” 

Then it was that Helen showed the rare 
and penetrating g qui ality of mind which had 
compelled my admiration so often in her 
earlier years and which latterly had seemed 
to be dormant. 

“Jack,”’ she retorted eagerly, ““do you 
know what you are urging metodo? Youare 
proposing that we should run away—try 
to escape from our responsibilities, from 
the duty to economize which the war has 
forced upon us. I know it’s all on my 
account. You think I’m a slave to comfort. 
Well, perhaps I have been. Maybe the war 
will liberate a lot of people. We have sud- 
denly lost over a third of our income; but, 
even so, our income is about four times 
what my father and mother lived on right 
here in New York. I’ve always known that 
we—that eve rybody—spent too muc h 
money; but it’s hums an nature to want to 
live the way one’s friends live. 

““Now we can’t any longer. We've got 
to live on what we've got. If we're obliged 
to save fifteen thousand dollars, let’s save 
it—not rush off to a hotel, to even greater 
extravagance. There’s no calamity — no sor- 
row—no sickness that doesn’t bring some 
good with it. If we ought to change our 
mode of life, let’s change it—and be glad of 
the chance. If I run off to a hotel, where 
all I shall have to do, if I want anything, is 
to press a button; if I make you give up 
your home for the sake of my own con- 
venience; if I turn coward when all th 
world is full of courage a Jack, 
couldn’t look at myself in the glass!” 

I don’t think I ever loved ‘Hel ien more 
than at that moment; and if she had real- 
ized what her words meant to me she would 
have been repaid a thousand times for any 
sacrifice she might be called upon to make. 
For several years I had felt uneasy at the 
monetary cost of an existence that not only 
left us nothing to spend upon many things 
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I should greatly have enjoyed— European 
travel, for instance—but rendered our con- 
tributions to charity negligible 

I had really been poor on forty thousand 
dollars a year, frequently denying myself 
things that men with half my income re- 
garded as matters of course. Taxicabs, for 
instance. My New England training had 
never enabled me to expend on the mere 
maintenance of our household the huge 
sum it requ uired with any degree of com- 
placence, f new in my heart that we 

» making at of what should have 
been the means to an end. Our sole obje 
in life had come to be ease of living. And, 
even so, though we had made a science of 
luxury we had not achieved our purpose. 

The machinery of existence had been 
more important than existence itself. The 
servants had outnumbered the family three 
Employed to reduce responsibility 
that was why we had so many maids, 
chambermaids, parlor maids, kitchen maids 
and laundresses — the irony of the situa- 
tion lay in the fact that, instead of eliminat- 
ing respons , all these people only 
added to it » more ‘“‘help”’ we had to 
work for us, the less help they were and the 
greater the effort required to superintend 
their inactivities. Instead of paying serv- 
ants in order to keep house, we kept house 
in order to servants to live with us. 

Moreove horses, yachts, mo- 
tors all unded constant attention; 
but unfortunately was an attention that 
required no physical exertion. We had 
ceased absolutely to do anything for 

Our wives grew fat from their 
motoring. We—the supposed 
were borne to and from busi- 
ness—miles— ir ious limousines. ,Even 
when we went out to play golf, we were 
carried. Even in our own homes we went up 
and down stairs in elevators. 

None of us ever put foot in a street car or 
the Subway. If we went to dinner in the 
next block we sent for René and the auto- 
mobile. We were soft— perhaps even worse! 
I knew it; and now—thank heaven!—I 

that knew it. Yet we never 
should have ught of changing if it had 
not been for the war. Should we change? 
Could we char igé ? Wouldn't the sacrifice 
be too great ? Fifteen thous sand dollars! 

“You're all right, Helen!” I exclaimed, 
shoving the cigar box to one side and light- 
ing a pipe. ‘‘Let’s see if we can do it!” 

pulled Miss Peterson’s expense sheet 
from my pocket and sat down beside her. 

‘Do it? Of course we can do it! Why, 
Jack, imagine not being able to get along 
on twenty-five thousand dollars a year!” 

She took the sheet from my hand and 
began going over it, item by item. Nat- 
urally we could not do anything about our 
real-estate and water taxes, life and fire 
insurance premiums. These we passed by. 
But we had always taken a house on one 
Island for the summer at an approximate 
rental of fr m tweaty- -five hun dred tothirty- 
five hundred dollars; and this we decided 
we could cut to fifteen hundred—or stay in 
town. My own expenses I unhesitatingly 
cut to twelve hundred dollars, and Helen 
surprised me by saying that she could do 
quite beautifully on two thousand dollars. 
“Why should I want any new clothes this 
winter?”’ she asked 

Margery would have to get a on one 
thousand dollars, inste ad of Fr accustomed 
two thousand I tried to dodge his 
name, but Helen insisted « jerking me 
bravely back—Jack would cont us prac- 
tically nothing. We decided to cut out the 
motor for the seven m¢ mths in the city—a 
saving of at least two thousand dollars; to 
our opera ti two hundred and 
seventy-six dollars; to buy no new furnish- 
ings for the house, keep no menservants, 
reduce the number of maids, and put the 
a war basis. 

For what it is worth, here is how we 
preposed to save on ten items our fifteen 
thousand seven hundred dollars: 
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After all, what did giving up tt re motor 
for the winter really mean to me? yet it 
cost me not a cent less than twelve dollars 
a day; or my vacuous-faced English butl er 
and footmen ~why were they not in Flan- 
ders?—or the few clubs on Fifth Avenue, 
whose portals I rarely entered; or my seats 
at the Opera—heretofore usually occupied 
by indigent female relatives; or the elabo 
rate cuisine we had previously been ac- 
customed to maintain chiefly for 
gastronomical entertainment of the ter 
voracious men and maid servants who had 
hitheito made our house their home, their 
restaurant and their club? 

In reality, nothing at all. 
even be inconvenienced by any of tl 
reductions. In point of fact, I could 
render, with entire equanimity, th idea 
having a cottage at the I was 
infinitely more contented in my own home, 
and commuting tired me to death. There 
was not an item on our revised budget that 
needed to be a penny larger for our entir 
comfort. And yet we should save fifteer 
thousand dollars a year and be living quits 
within my income—war taxes included 


I should not 


e seaside, since 


It set me thinking. I dare say it set 
Helen thinking too. What did our previous 
expe nditur e of that fifteen thousand dollars 
represent? Our depende ne e on a conver 
tional luxury that was really not luxury at 
all, but an impediment t« ) freed om! It was 
the price we had paid simply to live like our 
frie in to be thought well off and success- 
ful. Yet we were ill off. We had ceased to 
know the verve that comes only from co 
stant physical activity; we had lost F 
bodily and mentally; our moral and 
cal attack; our ability to handle ourse 
in a word, our efficiency. We hi 
mastery of our own souls at a cost 
thousand dollars a year. 

Along with this I enjoyed the somewh: 
less meritorious reflection that if I ¢ 
along on fifteen thousand dollar 
my earning capacity was entir 
should achieve wealth i 
should be restored. Should I ever ; 
satisfied to pay fifteen thousand 
year just to oil the machinery 
istence? Why, what could I 
myself and for others with such :« 
money? Was I, in fact, giving : 
thing? To this exte nt the war had prov 
a blessing instead of a burden. I was ma 
ing no real sacrifice. 

Through the smoke 
my pipe my eye caught in‘the win 
gentle swaying of the red flag wit! 
blue star. I turned to find that 
gazing at it also. 

** Jack,” said slowly, 
thinking that, after all, we’re not 
do enough. We've only been plannin 
to live on our income. I read 
there was danger the Liberty 
not be fully subscribed. Thi 
would mean if we sent hundreds « 
sands of our young men over t 
didn’t give them the proper backir 
would be terrible We ought to subs« 
to the loan, v ~ al r we have the mone 
not; no matter whether we see our wa} 
to do it or not. Everybody ought 
every cent and lend it to the 
Don't you think we ought to s ibscribe for 
at le ast twenty thousand dollars?” 

“If you tried to save twent 
dollars more,”’ I retorted, “‘ you 
to go and live in a boarding hou 
street! I don’t suppose we have 
though. We can sell some 
lend Uncle Sam the money. 
take quite a loss.” 

“T don’t mind!” she answered. “‘ Nothing 
is really a sacrifice that doesn’t hurt.”’ 

‘Next to wearing a uniform, I guess the 
proudest badge of honor any of us can wear 
is going to be a shabby suit of clothes,” I 
agreed. 

We sat there without saying an ything 
more until the room fell into shadow and 
the street lamp across the way was lighted. 
I was just going to suggest that we go out 
to dinner somewhere when the front be 
rang sharply. 

Thinking it might be a telegram, I went 
downstairs and opened the door. Outside 
stood a tall figure in khaki. Messenger 
boys did not dress like that—did they now? 
Then I felt myse If being hugged 
and heard Jack’s voice shouting: 

‘Hello, dad! It’s ripping to have you 
back again! How’s mother? And isn’t it 
great that the regiment sails week after 
next!”’ 
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Editor's Note—This is the first in a series by Mr 
Train. The second will appear in an early issue. 





MERICAN travelers have 
passed along, the Zood word of 
Firestone Tires, their mileage re- 
sources, their sure, easy riding, and 
above all, the honor of the name. 
And now every civilized country 
has its Firestone branch; every civ- 
ilized tongue has its native equiv- 
alent for the Firestone motto, 


“MOST MILES PER DOLLAR.” 


Just as Firestone Tires make travel 
easy and sure over the “magnificent 
distances” of America, so do they 
work equally well under tropical 
tests or over these snowy hills of 
the land of the midnight sun. 


Firestone Super-size Cord Tires 
provide added security for winter 
travel in the double-F tread, a 
design which from every anjle 
effectively resists skid. 


Firestone Cord construction provides 
also, the quick response, the long, 
coast, the sure grip, all supported 
by the inbuilt strength for which 
Firestone Tires are known the 
world over. 


Your own dealer is supplied 
promptly and economically by the 
nearest branch. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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‘The Ba ttery 
\ with a 
Backbone _ / 


—offers greater 
battery value 


There are three great points which represent to you the utmost value in the storage 
battery on yourcar. First—you wanta quick,snappy start when you call on your electric 
starting system—the Prest-O-Lite Battery is constructed to give greater “pep” and power 
at all times. Second—you want longer life—test after test has proved the ‘superior 
staying ability of the Prest-O-Lite Battery. Third—you want intelligent, satisfying 
service to help you keep your battery in good condition— Prest-O- Lite Service awaits 
you everywhere to insure the long life and continued satisfaction built into every Prest- 
O-Lite Battery. When you need a new battery—remember these three reasons why 
Prest-O- Lite offers greater value. 
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What Kind of Plates 
Are In Your Battery? 


The heart ol the electri Starting, heohtur y 























ignition system on your car is the storage batt 
The ethciency of any battery is measured by th 
ethciency of the positive and negative plat 


Every step of the battery engineer in convert 
ing the huge, unwieldy storage battery of the « 


] ] ! 1 
power plant into the compact, ethcient automobik 
battery of today has centered around these plat 

Years of research. test and prool the CONSTrUuC 
tion of great modern factories—and practically un 


1 


limited expenditures—stand back of the development 
of the Prest () Lite otorage Battery for your ¢ 


And chiet among the features of thi better 
battery is the Prest-O-Lite Pertected Process Plate 
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THE MIRACLE OF MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


quipment from the United States 
n the form of a chassis, upon which 
body is erected. At the same time 
itomobile factory in the United 
vorking day and night on 
routput. All these vehicles and 
assembled in what is called a 
ool. Just as soon as demands for 
come by wire from France each ve- 
inned with a driver and an extra 
depot and sent on 
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j is called a War 
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rt of an endless system 
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‘ ches and car 
it is part and parcel of the general sup} ly 
geography of the whole war area. This 
rneans that the base mechanical-transport 
the Northern Line of Communica- 
ited in the chief supply port 
the 


epot on 
jtion is lo 
ji that 
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line and serves 


armies in the 


area, while the southern base mechanical- 
transport depot adjoins the base supply 
depot of the Southern Line and serves the 
British armies located in its zone. The or- 
ganization of both base mechanical depots 
is practically the same, but each has its 
distinctive elements of interest. Therefore 
we will visit both. 

The base mechanical-transport depot for 
the Northern Line is of particular concern 
to the United States because it supplies all 
the American cars used by the British 
armies. Go into its huge countingroom—it 
looks precisely like the office of a great fac- 
tory with its clicking typewriters, card 
indexes, ledger accounts, adding machines 
and other aids to business—and you will 
see on the diagrams that hang on the wall 
the familiar names that have made Amer- 
ican motor history ard that are now geared 
up to the world automobile machine. It 
makes the Yankee visitor feel that he is 
back home. 

Typical of the completeness of this 
transport organization is a large blueprint 
which outlines the duties of everyone in the 
many sections. If a suppiy clerk is re- 
quired to make out triplicates of every 
demand for a spare part that comes in it is 
indicated here. Everybody knows what is 
expected of him 


Supplying Spare Parts 
At one of these bases you get a touch of 
the real human interest of the war. You 
see a crack motor designer who earns $15,- 
000 a year in E ngland making blueprints, 
for a subaltern’s pay. You find an automo- 
hile production engineer who sets his own 
fees fe peacetimes speeding up the supply 
output, content with the wage of a captain. 
Here as elsewhere in the Army Service 
Corps expert brain, as well as brawn, is 
enlisted on the army job. 

A base mechanical-supply depot in its 
work plays many parts. It receives all the 
reénforcements—drivers and mechanics 
for the field; it checks all the new vehicles 
that arrive from England; it has a school of 
instruction which gives the final intensive 
training to slightly deficient chauffeurs, and 
it is the clearing house for all obsolete or 
wrecked-beyond-repair vehicles. 

But the greatest of its functions is the 
issuance of all spare parts and tires. Now 
to the really difficult and compli- 
cated problem of all mechanical transport 
the one that is at once its bane and its 
and the one, I might add, which 
points the greatest of all constructive mor- 
als for the infant transport organization of 
the American Army now in the making. 

If you know anything about automobiles 
you know that any motor vehicle, whether 
it is limousine, touring car or truck, is the 
sum of a great many so-called parts. In the 
case of one of the best-known American 
motor trucks used in France there are 
exactly 1140 parts. These parts may be as 
small as a nut or as large as an axle. Nearly 
every model of car or truck has its own par- 
ticular set of parts, or spares as they are 
known. It follows therefore that very few 
of these parts are interchangeable. You 
cannot renew X car with the spares of Y 
ear. If you are dealing with the renewal 
and upkeep ef a great many different makes 
mi ust provide a separate supply of 

ares for each make of car and also for 
every type of that make. 

Now if the British Army used only a few 
makes of cars and a few different types of 
tu.ese makes the renewal of spares would be 
a very simple business. But this, unfor- 
tunately, is not the case, England went 
to war almost overnight. As you already 
know, she had paid very little attention to 
the organization of her mechanical trans- 
port. There was no standardization; in 
fact no vehicles to standardize. The com- 
paratively small group of cars comman- 
deered for the first expeditionary force 
represented nearly a dozen different manu- 
facturers, each one with his own particular 
set of spare parts 
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you 


The 
trucks at 

from 
was 


army had to 
once. They 
gathered in every possible 
source. America scoured for them, 
with the result that before six months had 
passed there were more than fifty different 
makes of car trucks and cars in France, and 
in many instances half a dozen or more 
types of each make. In the case of one 
British truck extensively used in the army 


were 


there are exactly sixty-seven types, which 
call for more than four thousand different 
parts. 

Since the organization of one base 
mechanical-transport depot and up to the 
end of July, 1917, 210,000 items had been 
demanded by units in the field alone. This 
does not mean the quantity of parts but the 
number of items. If a unit demands six 
pistons for a lorry and four connecting rods 
for a touring car the number of items re- 
corded is not ten but two. The number of 
articles involved therefore runs into the 
millions. 

The colossal task of transport renewal is 
now apparent. I could give you no better 
idea of the immense scope of this work than 
to say that at the base mechanical-trans- 
port supply depot of the Northern Line the 
number of different noninterchangeable 
parts that must be carried in stock is 
exactly 32,000, and that the total stock 
comprising these parts includes 1,700,000 
articles. In one year this depot supplied 
2,500,000 spares. And this merely repre- 
sents the spare demands of one depot. 
Altogether the supply depots in France are 
required to keep on hand during the course 
of a year not less than 70,000 different non- 
interchangeable spares and in some cases a 
great number of each item. 

When you consider that there must be 
a separate bin for each kind of spare and a 
complete record for each part issued, that 
in a single day demands often come in from 
the field for two or three hundred items, 
that every one of these mechanical fixtures 
must be kept constantly renewed—you 
get some conception of the intricacies and 
the hardships that attend adequate and 
continuous supply. Yet in the face of all 
these handicaps no truck or car has ever 
been required to wait more than twenty- 
four hours for its spares. It is a tremendous 
tribute to the efficiency of the whole supply 
organization. 

Right here you get the significance of the 
lesson for America. By adopting a few 
standard trucks or cars with interchange- 
able parts at the very outset of its war 
operation the United States Government 
can save itself infinite time, trouble and 
expense in its mechanical! transport. The 
same thing is true of aéroplane engines. 
Standardization, middle name of American 
business, would work wonders in every 
bra::ch of the army that has to deal with a 
gasoline engine. 

The procedure of motor-part renewal is 
very simple. The units in the field make 
their demands through the advanced 
mechanical-transport depot. If the part is 
not available from stock there it is secured 
from the base. The advanced depot, how- 
ever, only renews the cars in the actual 
zones of the armies. The damaged cars 
that come to the so-called heavy-repair 
shops and the cars used in all the base and 
advanced supply depots are supplied from 
the base mechanical-transport depots. 


An Infinity of Detail 


In view of the immense number and 
variety of parts every precaution is taker 
to insure accuracy in the original demand 
Every mechanical-transport officer in the 
field is re quired to pass an examination ina 
book called The Demand for Spare Parts. 
This is the bible of M.T. renewal. It con- 
tains a simple description of every part 
used, its purpose and how it is ordered 
Specimen demand sheets are printed. It is 
as near fool-and-mistake-proof as possible. 
If the officer is ordering 4 rear axle he is 
required to give the War Department num- 
ber of the car and also the chassis number. 
These numbers are in the mechanical- 
transport census, which is in the library of 
every base and advanced mechanical- 
transport depot. If the demand is in any 
way obscure the census is consulted, the 
exact car is located and the proper axle 
furnished. In this illustration I have used 
a very large part, but the same process 
would apply to the smallest item. Every 
spare and accessory has a number and it is 
ordered by that number. 

In order to reduce the possibility of error 
in spare supply to a minimum and t 
able the demands for parts from the units in 
the field to be dealt with promptly by non- 
technical and perhaps eventually by female 
labor—women are succeeding soldiers 
wherever possible in all supply and trans- 
port depots in order to release fighting 


to er 


men— it has been found necessary to have a 
staff of technically trained men to scrutin 

every demand, 
to insure that the parts shipped are suit: able 
for the vehicle for which they are intended 
The men who do this work are calle: 
scrutineers. After deciding that the item 
demanded can be legitimately supplied th: 
scrutineer marks its catalogue number 
the demand in red ink, which locates it at 
once in the ledger or stock account of the 
depot and enables the correct issue to bi 
made in thestore. This is merely insurance 
against the possibility of mistakes 
numbers. 

In order to assist the scrutineer in hi 
work, makers’ catalogues of spare part 
were formerly used, but these were found 
to be so inaccurate that what is called a 
vocabulary has been compiled by ea 
depot for its use. This vocabulary is one of 
the many distinct contributions that mot: 
transport operation in the war is making t 
the development of the whole automobil: 
business. Each vocabulary is a 
encyclopedia for the partic ular vehicle wit! 
which it deals. It contains a complete list 
of each and every part, its deseription, it 
part number, the quantity used per 
vehicle, and finally the card number tl 
identifies it in the depot ledger account 

These are the purely formal detail 
More important is the information as to the 
interchangeability of the various parts so 
that when a certain spare is out of 
another from another car can be issued and 
used in its place 

Here is where the vocabulary will 
inestimable benefit to the motor manu 
turer everywhere. It will teach the mal 
of a specific product 
product that he 


to verify its accurac 


sort ol 


t 
a 


stoct 


facts about 
never knew before. 


Forbidden Luxuries 


But the abulary c¢ 
formation of value to the administration 
supply. As a result of many conference 
between the technical officers of the variou 
depots the stocks of spares have been re 
duced to the fewest possible shapes and 
sizes and a drastic censorship of accessori¢ 
and fittings established. This 
deals with articles which in time of war ar¢ 
considered as luxuries and therefore : 
permissible upon the ground of econon 
Thus, on ly staff vehicles are permitted 
have electric-light equipment; 
denied mechanical horns; certain cars 
nota 

In the same w ay 


vot yntains other in- 


censorship 


others 
llowed speedometers, and so or 
it has been decreed t 
certain parts must be mage by Se wor 
shops of the units in the field order t 
keep down the demands on the parts manu 
facturers. This refers of course only to t} 
simplest pieces. If an officer reports tha 
he cannot make these parts he is told that 
he must or do without them. It makes f 
conservatior 

To sum up, the 


curacy of 


vocabulary 
» and permits 
More + this it is bringing 
ardization of parts, which i 
greatest sasuinhe ait not only to 
army-transport service but to 
mobile manufacturer generally. It 
eying too much to add that the ownerst 
of ‘on e of thes > 4 ymple te vocabularies wou 
weeny melee eet motor maker 
To return to again, ali part 
are kept warehouses as I 
fireproof as Every 
must be taken to protect the stocks, | 
in the case cf those intended for An 
must travel 
miles of sukbmarine-ir 
shortage woul 
Usually » shed or hangar 
every two makes of cars. The 
check is kept on the state of suppl) 


insures a 
issue no discrepat 
cles. about a 


stand 


asset to any 
pares Issue 
In bins in 


possible 


across three th 
fested and ar 


“at hardst 


cars the: ousal! 
seas, 
kK a gre 


is one 


1 hangs what is ca 
provision card is very much like 
tally boar d that is used to record the stat« 
of the stacks of supplies in the 
depots. On this provision card is 
the name of the part, the ve shicle for 
it is intended, the name of the maker 
horse power or type, and the part ! 
in the catalogue of stores. Under thi 
specific list of demands made up 
this part, } 


alongsid » each b 


base sup; 


writter 


to date 
the number issued, the amou 
stock on hand, and the last order on the 
home depot in England for renewal of 
supply. An officer walking through the 
shed can thus appraise the supply s:tuat 
Continued on Page 38 
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. CADIT 
|: YO I (Cadillac dealet suggests that you list Vou! 
order tor tuture delivery he has a valid reason for 

Pa doing so. 

; ge Phe Cadillac Company has always had difficulty in making 
on arte tigc its physical facilities equal to the task of building as many 
q / } / 

Town Limousin Tien f Cadillac cars as the public determined should be built 

fs Passe / 

/ l . . . 
Now, a new economic element has greatly intensified thi 
demand. 

[It is evident that the public is discriminating in favor 
cars Of known and permanent value. 
[here is reason to believe that the Cadillac is being more 

{ largely preferred than ever to av @?) / mer GN Cu 

\ 

Vuality. 

Cadillac cars have become more valuable to the dealer and 
to the public. 

The dealer is actingt therefore im your interest (and in hi 
own) when he suggests that vou insure yourself against 


disappointment. 
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Continued from Page 36 At the base mex hanical-transport depot clearing house through v ic é am of peyon litatior “a the 
Every depot keeps for the Southern Line you find precisely the supplies flows steadily. tal is extracted, melted down and used 
of every item, the same organization as in the north. Here a Theseadvanced depots do a big busine i an > accessories, such as lamp 
nthe average monthly whole new industry exists for the salvaging spare parts. Each station keeps a month’ g » salvage shop to be restored 
» preceding months of battered spare parts. Since standardi- supply of parts, tires, tools and accessories rep vehicle, no mat 
dforevery spare. zation of parts cannot be completely ef- on hand A simple and comprehensive badly battered, goes without dela 
e itself, another fected, homogeneity of cars is the next best systemisin operation. As soon as a demand leavy-repair shop, whence it emerges 
and the other thing. Hence all British makes of trucks forstoresa ~s the items are written on : \ “hese shops, like every other 
re the arrival of and cars are supplied from the Southern’ card, which has a number. This nu r trial institution allied to supply : 
pment. One of base, which permits a similar concentra- becomes the permanent recor we order | ‘ iarvels of organization 
gnee ; re- tion of American cars at the Northern through all the successive stages of filling, ruck—or rather the remnants of a 
> Keeps depot packing and sl ipping Thus : ly | of r' » establishment its h 
You cannot leave these base depots with- it can be easily traced ‘alled issue written on a card, just as the rec 
ly gives a side out finding out how the most essential of and receipt voucher is issued i 1 cate patient is regist« as soo! 
No new spare all motor supplies, gasoline, is handled. At for every order. One ] ; 
| the old part is tendered every base port is a huge so-called petrol the consignor whil 
is destroyed a_ installation. In these immense establish- the censignee at railhead, 
ner of destr ments you discover an efficiency, a coér- a receipt for goods delivere 
dination and a continuity of output that Every detail of worl 
pare supply hi would do credit to the Standard Oil Com- mechanical-transport depot 
in human natu any; in fact if you want to discoverareal the facility of operatior All supplies, 
just locate the gasoline end of instance, are divided into two groups: One, 
il transport and you will find it marked A, includes equipment for Briti 
made cars; the other, marked B, is devoted 
The Gasoline Supply to the needs of American makes. When the 
demand comes in it can immediately ° 
eeds, with a fair The whole army-petrol supply represents stamped 
order to prevent an interesting evolution. In the early pe- letters 
required to keep a riod of the war all the canning and » One det: 


uel was done at a certain 


er 


vnicl hipping of the 
hand, English port 
The the monthly consumption was only 250,000 


f 
T 


nis was very easy wher 


officer gallon But as the armies grew and the 
i f 


t fleets of mechanical transport expanded 


it com- 
them this system became impractical 
ilone uses up 4,000,000 gallor 
impor t ne every month; Saloniki, 1,500,0 be on 
hich are a a , 90,000, while 1,000,000 gallons are In this way 
transport a nece y for the home forces day to day 
» safeguarded 1e zone of gasoline operations cal supply is based upon the idea that 
y al i for France was shifted to that country. must be no interference with traffic 
The tank ships now go there direct from the The issuance ; 
Far EF: and America, pipe their gasoline important as it 1 
i ige storave tanks at the ports, whence phase of motor renewal 
If you desire piped in turn to the canneries are smashed by shell fire, ‘ 
it rubber is playing Formerly the standard petrol pack was abled and motor cycles wrecke 
I pect one a fifty-gallon steel drum for the truck anda __ pairable the job must be 
h base two-gallon tin forthe car. The drum how- watch this operation y« 
44,000 ever was found to be heavy and costly, and me still farther afield 
and a four-gallon can was substituted. The the heavy-repair shop. These 
roof two-gallon receptacle remains in use for located in towns that skirt the 
it another depot the car armies. They must immune f 
0,000; and this, you ['o keep the armies supplied with gas a __ fire though they are sometimes b« 
ner one small item tremendous industry had to be built up to by aircraft. They are complete m 
transport meet the giant needs. At the beginning of tories employing hundreds of 
| spare parts the war most of the hundreds of thousands women. 
; of cans were made in England and shipped The heavy-repair shops are all fed, 
to France. It required such a tonnage that main, from the casualty park. Her 
over any em the factories were literally transported to are bang up against the ravage t 
renewed from 1e base mechanical-transport depots. The wreaks. A casualty park is preci 
wiftne f this transition illustrates how its name imy | 
I galvanized every activity that wrecks of 
touches it on to ber 
Here an instance of genuine wartime heap 
hustle a certain Thursday night the Go 
large y hese va oline-can factories Was heaped up 
out y operating in a town in England. Exactly vivid cross-section of 
has a map shov nine ys afterward it was in full swing at and gaping wounds could spe: 
» presses * a port in France. Every ton of machinery unfold a tale of sacr and 
makes ; a en moved in that time and set up in blood and agony 
tations, hi ( mishap. It moved into a series of 
goes about his busi abandoned factories that had been care- Heavy-Repair Shops 
e he has no extra tire fully prepared for the change. Another can 
ign forit, and factory rose out of a marsh in exactly eight A shell-shattered truck 
int of his unit week In this case wooden buildings had tragedy of a div 
only troubles that ot rected and the machinery assembled had plowed throug! 
ransport-depot off > ind and shipped over. The con freight of food f 
| tion and operation of these factories disaster at a tur 
ce has released six ships that are ambulance shows how an err 
ingenuity to now employed for other tonnage was halted by the shrapnel 
ted needs develop, These can factories work day and night. neither n nor charity 
lhe operatives are English boys too young remnant a motor | 
o fight but who are a part of the army or- ute to the courag 
tion and wear khaki. Just as soon as rider who rushed to his doom on som 


they reach military age they go into the swept highway, while the mangled 
fighting forces or the Army Service Corps proves that the men who direct 
Meanwhile they are drilled and get a ruc are in the ti 
nentary idea of the military game eps spattered ; i \ 
is a grim and ghastly gallery 

are supplemented by rn the heroism of the Army Servic 

hwomen, who adapt them In connection wit 

ngly well to the labor-sav ng an interesting pi« 


ins go straight from the fa ‘ ve invisi 
ling room, where women do ip and down 
From eight to ten thousand 
led every day. Railway tracks 
nto these annexes and ever 
ine go up the 
The standard reil 
! e contains 1200 
llons of fuel, and each train averages 40 
ears. Immense as this supply seems it is f: What’ 
just enough to keep the voracious engine of i is precisely | | 
British mechanical transport tuned up and duced upon a man who goes into a hospi 
humming for ar operation and is required pas : . v 
When you reach the advanced mechan-_ through'the morgue on the way tohisroom. getan rgeta npression of 
ical-transport depot you are one step nearer At the casualty parks every piece of rechanical transport in the wv 
to actual army operations. It is the-link >i refully inspected with a viev the seemingly endless proce 


bet weer eld and base the emerver t I air ¢ alvage If it is absolu al Concluded on Page 40 
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Business women preter it because 


they must have reliability 
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| Modernizes M ! 
7 odernizes Motor Cars! 
| 
What one thing more than any Auto-Lite originated the six t 
other makes the modern autcmobi principle, separate unit, now tl 
so convenient and safe? standard of highest quality and effi 
4 Surely the perfection of the electric CISC : 
! starting, lighting and ignition adds This is why Auto-Lite is the world 
marvels to the ease, comfort and largest company devoted exclusivel 
efficiency of any make of cat to making starting and lighting s 
You can hardly tolerate the thought tems for motor cars. 
of a car without it. The intrinsic merit of its product 
’ The world is largely indebted to has won supreme leadership for Auto 
7 Auto-Lite for the wonders achieved in Lite and is your guide in the purchase 
i this work. of your next car. 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bidg 











Conctuded from Page 38) 
ipply and ammunition trains rattling 
ilong the roads gives you such an idea of the 
nagnitude of the army transport world on 
ires. At one park I saw 1400 vehicles, 
‘h included 1000 trucks and 300 open 
The rest were ambulances. 
were all parked in long lines that made 
oble and really inspiring array, with 
h vehicle freshly painted, its brass 
aming like a mirror in the autumn sun- 
ht. As I looked at those shin ing acres I 
lized that before many weeks elapsed 
paint would cease to glisten, there 
ld be dents in the engine armor, and 
1ore than one vehicle that now 
proudly wauld be in splinters by the road- 
or a patient in the repair hospital 
Ther practically no bookkeeping ata 
vehicle park; it is not necessary 
ed a record of it is made 
becomes part of what is 
At the same time it is 
huge blackboard. This 
: the commanding officer 
of the park to see at a glance just what 
tock he has on hand. When a demand for 
trucks comes in he can fill it at once 
fust the car goes out the date of 
the destination are registered 
which is now tected rred to 
led demand index 
Perhaps you are wondering about the 
human equipment of these cars This is 
automatic as I explained earlier 
th moment leaves England it car- 
ries with it a driver and an extra man 
two men stick to the car no matter 
goe If a car laid up at the 
heavy-repair shop they are required to 
useful about the factory. 
At the vehicle they must do likewise. 
They help to keep the cars in perfect order 
that the entire re supply can be 
moved on half an hour’s notice This 
means that every truck and car has its 
yasoline tank and extra tins filled, its tools 
n perfect order and every accessory intact. 
A turn of the crank is all that is needed to 
tart it 
I saw an extraordinary demonstration of 
the up-to-the-minute fitness of the vehicles 
at a certain reserve park. Fire, of course, is 
hazards, and every pos- 
taken against such dis- 
fit a fire drill was given 
commanding officer 
a vehicle that would 
alarm. I selected a 
the middle of a line of 
sixty. These trucks all faced one way, while 
backed up against them were sixty more 
trucks facing the other. In all directions 
extended lanes of every type of motor car 
ised in the army 
| put a can in front of the truck indicated 
and the officer rang the fire alarm without 
rning to the men, 


nd closed cars 


They 


stood so 


reserve 
When a car is 
on a card, whict 

a live index 


alked up on a 


recel\ 
ened 


lackboard able 


or cars 
aS SOON as 
departure and 
7 its cara 
ther index cal 


because, 


a truck 


l hese 
where it 
make them selves 
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serve 


one of the great 

e prec aution is 
ter. For my ben 
afternoon rhe 
to indicate 
for 


one 
isked me 
he the 


1 +t 
Dasis tne 


three-ton truck in 


a \ ] revious Wa 
The Fire Dritl 


than three minutes after that bell 
truck in question was out on 
da sufficient gap had been 

made in the two lines of cars to prevent any 
read of flames had it been impossible to 


In less 
uunded 


the roadside ar 


emove the car that was supposed to be on 
re. It would have been absolutely 
ed.. Every man at the park had a definite 
ing to do, and he did it in record time. 
Forty of them immediately manned trucks 
nd got of the hypothetical fire 
‘wenty others formed the crew of 

fir and the water tank 
Here was a fire 
water mains-——a 


1IsO- 


them out 
ne I 
| 2 gine 
ompanied it 
ment with portable 
tior 

truck goes to a unit it is 
device of the army to 
hed. Each large fighting 
own hall-mark. It may be a 
r star or a crown 
marked with a 
ite shell, which identifies them at 
he Fret rkings are much more 
thar tritish. You can see 
the French word for 
d with pictures of bark- 

8, crowing cocks or running hares 
| vehicles that break down in the 
ent to the heavy-repair shop, 
i only for re Every 
of trucks at slightly dam- 
For these the shop reverses the usual 
procedure and lite goes to the relief of 
tne disabled rhis whole 
ystem of mobile-repa which con- 
ibute the most thrilling chapter in the 
» story of mechanical-transport recon- 


ruction. 
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You are now up in the zones of the 
armies, where shells are flying, where the 
mechanics take their lives in their hands 
with the tools, and where trucks, cars and 
motor cycles limp in from the battle areas, 
have their injuries dressed and go back on 
the job. They correspond with the so-called 
walking cases with the wounded. 

Chief among these field patients are 
the gallant divisional supply columns—the 
squadrons that get the food there no matter 
what lies in the path—and the ne less gal- 
lant ammunition parks. These two units 
represent the farthest north of the army 
mechanical transport. 

A mobile repair shop is a miniature motor 
factory on wheels. It is usually built on a 
five-ton truck chassis, provides its own 
motor power and is thus enabled to go up 
and down the war area. Usually a shop has 
a definite and fixed abode, but there is al- 
ways an extra shop that answers hurry-up 
calls. I mean by this that if a truck breaks 
down on the road or gets mired in a ditch 
the mountain comes to Mohammed. There 
are scores of minor defects and accidents, 
however, that do not require this procedure. 
The truck or car goes to the repair shop, 
which is often located in an open field. The 
conduct of these shops demands courage 
and stamina. Like the supply and ammu- 
nition trains they follow in the wake of the 
advancing armies. They are in truth first- 
aid to the mechanically injured! 


Efficiency Charts 


The mobile shops do a great deal more 
than minor repairs on the spot. They extri- 
cate trucks that slip into shell holes; they 
retire vehicles and they deliver the dere- 
licts to the heavy-repair shops. The nearest 
parallel to this whole institution that I can 
think of is the flying squadron of a street 
railway, which is a movable repair shop 
that goes racing up and down the tracks 
binding up the wounds of traffic. The dif- 
ference between the street-railway emer- 
gency car and the mobile shop is that one is 
not under fire and the other is exposed to 
the dangers incurred by fighting armies. 

ou have now spanned the whole 
mechanical-transport activity from factory 
to the Front. You have seen how the motor 
vehicle brings up food, hauls ammunition, 
conveys soldiers, moves the wounded from 
field station to train or hospital, fills up 
base and advanced supply depots with 
stores, and renews itself with clocklik d 
unfailing regularity. This machine must 
be maintained at all hazards, because a 
breakdown between railhead and re filling 
point, for example, would work a very seri- 
ous hardship on the men in the trenches, 
and an interruption between railhead and 
ammunition dump might jeopardize the 
success of an advance. 

How then is the army vehicle kept fit so 
that, aside from damage by enemy action 
and the natural hazards of congested traf- 
fic, it remains out of the repair shop and 
does its job? England expects every motor 
truck to do its duty and thanks to a remark- 
able system of inspection it does. 

To see just how this system works you 
must retrace your steps to General Head- 
quarters and go into the office of General 
Boyce, who is the originator and head of the 
whole scheme. It is epitomized on a big 
chart covered with red, green, blue and 
black marks that hangs on the wall opposite 
These marks indicate the exact phys- 
ical condition of every transport unit in 
the field. Here is the way it works: 

The inspection of vehicles is by divisions, 
each having its own mechanical-transport 
organization, which bears the number of 
the division to which it is attached. Just 
as soon as a divisional transport unit is 
inspected the result is marked on the chart 
in colors. If it registers one hundred per 
cent in efficiency and upkeep it gets a green 
mark; if the rating is seventy-five per cent 
the record is blue; if fifty per cent it is red. 
Any rating below fifty per cent literally gets 
a black mark. The Director of Transport 
therefore can sit at his desk and know, from 
the color scheme in front of him, the phys- 
ical state of the organization he controls. 

So much for the results of inspection. 
Let us now watch the operation. Under 
General Boyce is a staff of thirty inspectors. 
Though they wear British uniforms and 
rank as lieutenants and captains every one 
of them was an automobile expert before 
the war. Each inspector has a district. 
His job is to see that the mechanical trans- 
port in his bailiwick is thoroughly inspected 
every three months. This means that every 
car is overhauled four times a year. 


EVENING POST 


These inspectors do not go about their 
jobs with a brass band. They show up at 
mechanical-transport unit headquarters at 
all hours of the day and night. I went with 
one of these inspectors once on a very char- 
acteristic trip. We were traveling down a 
well-beaten road in the zone of a certain 
army when an empty three-ton truck came 
into view. My companion suddenly turned 
to me and said: 

‘I have a hunch that there is something 
the matter with that truck.”” He had spent 
much time in America and had pic ked up 
some of our slang, as you observe. 

When the car came alongside he stopped 
it, told the chauffeur who he was and im- 
mediately proce: ‘ed to examine the ve- 
hicle. First of all he glanced at the driver’s 
log. In five minutes he discovered that the 
lubrication pipe was on the verge of becom- 
ing choked. If this had not been located 
the car would have broken down before it 
had gone much farther. 

These inspectors have the right to hold 
up cars anywhere, and all military police- 
men and traffic officers—the highways of 
war are as adequately policed as Broadway 
in New York or State Street in Chicago 
have special instructions to back them up 
in every possible way. 

One more significant feature of British 
mechanical transport remains to be ex- 
plained. It answers the inevitable question 
that any survey of this tremendous and far- 
reaching technical ac tivity would provoke. 
That question is: ‘How does the army 
keep track of more than fifty thousand 
vehicles that are being constantly shifted 
from place to place?” 

The answer is to be found in a registra- 
tion system which begins as soon as a 
vehicle enters the service and continues 
until it is wiped off the transport map. 
Just as soon as a truck, for instance, arrives 
from England at a base mechanical-trans- 
port depot in France its complete physical 
record is written on what is called a vehicle- 
registration form. There is a separate sheet 
for each make of vehicle. 

When a truck is assigned to a unit the 
narrative of its travels begins and a careful 
check is kept on its movements from that 
hour on. Every time it is transferred from 
one unit to another a report is sent to what 
is called the census branch, which is located 
in a littlke French town not many miles 
from General Headquarters and which is 
the fountainhead of all information about 
the great mechanical-transport fleet in 
France. You can go into its office any day, 
ask for the location of a truck or car and 
find out in less than five minutes. More 
than this, you can get the complete biogra- 
phy of the vehicle from the time it entered 
the service. 


Motor:History Cards 


That history is first summarized on an 
ordinary form card which is kept in a live 
index. As I write I have before mea copy 
of a card on which is typed the army record 
of an American three-ton truck. At the top 
is its War Department number, the make 
and the type and number of chassis and 
engine. Below is a complete itemized list of 
every unit to which this car has been at 
tached and the date of its service with it. 

From such records one can see the differ- 
ent kinds of work that an army truck is 

called upon to perform. This car’s varied 

work was no different from that of thou- 
sands of scattered throughout 
Northern France 

The card index, however, represents only 
the first stage of vehicle intelligence. It is 
a sort of information outpost. All the data 
in it and much more are transferred to a 
large loose-leaf ledger, which constitutes 
the complete motor census of the army 
mechanical transport. This book, which is 
being constantly revised, is an astonishing 
efficiency exhibit and would be worth its 
weight in gold to any motor manufacturer. 
It is indexed under makes, and these makes 
in turn are registered according to their 
consecutive chassis numbers. 

Examine a leaf taken at random from the 
census ledger and you can see exactly how 
it works. The one that I shall use for illus- 
tration happens to deal with the 
best-known English makes. On it is 
printed—-not typed, mind you--the date 
that the cars or ambulances entered the 
service, the units to which they have been 
attached, the War Department and chassis 
numbers, engine types and numbers, the 
size of the tires and the original source of 
the car or truck. In the case of a purchased 
vehicle the factory name is given. Where 


others 


one ol 
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the motor car is a gift from a private indi- 
vidual or an organization the name of the 
donor is presented. It may be a duke or a 
private citizen. If a car or truck is returned 
to England or scrapped this information is 
set forth in a separate column. The ledger 
is so devised as to leave plenty of blank 
space for coming events in the life of the 
vehicle. As these events happen they are 
printed on small slips of paper and pasted 
on the leaf. Thus the census becomes a 
really notable industrial document. 

Its value is as varied as it is great. Aside 
from being an absolutely infallible and up 
to-date register of all mechanical transpor 
in the army it supplies the basis for the 
adequate provision of spare parts and ac- 
cessories. It likewise enables the financial 
adviser to the War Office to estimate 
mechanical-transport expenditures 
rately and to write off all vehicles as 
as the y are Like the vocabulary 
is a definite and permanent contribution to 
the uplift of the whole motor industry — on« 
of the compensations of war. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Supply 
Transport in the British Armies. The next art 
will be devoted to the Salvage of War. 
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THE FIRST RAID 


(Continued from Page 9 


points just back of their barrage. This en- 
abled them to enter in rear of the Americans 
trapped there, thus cutting off all possi- 
bility of any breaking through. 

Some of the party stayed outside the 
trenches, in reserve, to protect those who 
went over and to shoot any Americans who 
might show above the parapet. And the 
Storm-troops leaped down with yells. 

One group entered the trenches on the 

left of the salient’s apex; the second took 

» other side. Both then advanced toward 
the tip, mopping up as they went. To the 
Storm-troops was assigned the task of 

g the trenches; the soldiers of the 
>» invaded the dugouts for prisoners. 

a hat transpired then will never be 
known accurately. But, after the Germans 
had gone back, Private Enright was fornd 
by some of his comrades on top of the para- 
pet with his throat cut from ear to ear. 
He was putting up a fight against the Boche 
in front when one of the Divisional Storm- 
troop came on him from behind and used a 
trench knife. The Divisional men carried 
trench knives; their only other weapons of 
attack were revolvers and grenades. 

Private Hay bay dead in the trench, and 
outside a dugout was the body of Corporal 
Gresham. 

“Several mistakes were made by our 
men taking the Germans for Americans in 
the darkness and smoke,” declared the 
official report. 

Corporal Gresham 
So did Private Culp. 


made that mistake. 


Charles Orr, F. A. H. 
the sentry at a dugout 
door. Three men, whom he took to be 
Americans, came running tows ard him. 
Fearing they might mistake him for an en- 
emy in the confusion, he called out: “‘ Don't 
I’m an American.”’ One cf the three 
answered in perfect English: “It’s Amer- 
icans we're looking for!’’—and shot him 
lead with a revolver. Then they stumbled 
to join the rest of the raiding party. 
his much was learned from another of our 
men who from the dugout heard what passed. 
Private Culp ran up the communicating 
trench and reached a sort of shed. It was 
immediately blown up by a shell; so he got 
out and made to the second platoon. 
a soldier coming from that 


Gresham was 


shoot! 


»his wa 
Encountering 
direction he supposed him to be one of our 
own; but when the other was twenty feet 
behind him he turned and fired at Culp 
ind then threw grenades. Culp was 
wounded 

Privates Mi tchell and Stitsworth clam- 
bered out of a dugout and opened fire with 
automatic revolvers on the raiders. Mitchell 
claims he saw his man drop. Both then 
went up the 

Corporal Knowles and Privates | 
and Mass: caught out in a liste 
post by the barrage. Unable to penetrate 
it they threv into the trenches 
and beat the raider 
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1e won through 
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) yparently wounded, 
{ ordered hir The soldier 
fused to go. He was Private Charles Orr, 

a black-haired, eighteen-year-old country 
oy, also from Kansas. 
No, sir, | can’t,”’ he protested. 

ou see my bunkie’s wounded?” 
Though bleeding at the knee, he was 
ljown on the ground vainly trying to dig 


found a ees 


} 
ad platoon trench, 


1toa dug 


“Don't 


out, with his bare hands, Private George 
Box, of Oklahoma, whose lower body was 
buried under half a ton of earth. Box had 
been struck by a shell splinter on top of the 
head and there was a deep cut running 
down to the right eye. He was unconscious; 
but his bunkie knew that he lived, and he 
would not leave him. 

“You'll be killed here!” cried the lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘Get down below!” 

But Orr would not. He kept on digging 
frantically with his hands; shells were 
bursting all about them. 

“All right! I'll be back in a minute,” 
said his commander, and went along the 
trench to look after some other men. 

Presently he returned, accompanied by 
the commander of the platoon. Orr was 
still laboring to free his chum; but the job 
was hopeless, and he was weak from shock 
and loss of blood. 

“You go down into that dugout!” com- 
manded the officer again. “I'll stay with 
this man.”’ 

Utterly spent, Orr obeyed. He got to 
his feet and went gropingly down the stairs. 
The two lieutenants stayed with Private 
Box. But they had their positions to think 
of, and, perceiving that nothing could be 
accomplished by remaining, they departed. 

lis comrades dug Box out when the 
bombardment ceased. He was still alive, 
and when I visited him in hospital he ap- 
peared to be on the road to recovery. His 
helmet had either fallen off or had been 
knocked off by the concussion of a shell. 
Otherwise he could not have received such a 
he ad wound. 

‘So he wouldn’t leave you, hey? 

Box closed his eyes and did not answer 
for a minute. At last: 

“That's the kind of a bunkie to have, 
he said weakly 

Young Orr seemed to view the whole 
affair as a matter of course. He and George 
were friends; so what else was there for 
him to do? But the nurses at the hospital 
have christened him F. A. H.— First Amer- 
ican Hero 

I am always dubious of heroes, because 
newspapers usually make them, and nine 
times out of ten they pick the wrong indi- 
vidual, with the result that the men who 
really do the work remain in obscurity; but 
if ever utter devotion triumphed over fear 
of death, it did in this Kansas boy amid the 
black chaos of the Artois salient. 

Corporal Givens was in a listening post 
out in front of Number One Platoon with 
several others when the Boche artillery 
started strafing. Their lieutenant ordered 
them back to dugouts. All went except 
Givens. He stuck it out, and presently 
heard somebody talking in German close 
at hand. Sighting the raiders, the corporal 
cracked down on them with his rifle and 
asserts that he three of them fall. 
Then a hand grenade was tossed at his feet 
It exploded behind him, the splinters tear- 
ing a wound in his back and puncturing one 
lung 

The Boches captured a sergeant, a cor 
poral and ten American privates. They 
| taken from one dugout near the 
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tip of the Artois salient. 
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The Fight Underground 
What 


were pools 
on the 


ppened in that dugout? There 
of blood on the fioor, clots of it 
and the same telltale smears 
were found leading out of the trench toward 
the German lines. Probably the most 
tic events of that night occurred 

teen feet below the ground. 

lhe total results of the raid were: three 
Americans killed, and two poilus at another 
po in the line where the Boches poured 
a diversion fire; four Americans wounded 
twelve taken prisoner; one automatic rifle 
gone 

What casualties the raiders suffered, be- 
yond one dead, whom they left behind just 
outside our tren is unknown. They 
always carry off their wounded; but they 
abandoned in our wire entanglements three 
rifles one various pieces of equipment. 

The actual raid did not take longer than 
five 1 min counting from the time the 
Germans charged for the trenches to the 
time they And nobody in the Amer- 
ican lir knew that a raid had occurred 
except the men in the Artois salient 

Their barrage slackened about three- 
thirty o’clock and then a counter barrage 
was put down by our supporting batteries. 
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It caught thé raiders on their return jour- 
ney; so they halted. They took refuge in a 
ravine and waited half an hour, until the 
fire died down; then made their way back, 
by a detour to the north, to their own lines 

One of their number, wounded by our 
fire, took advantage of the opportunity and 
deserted. He wandered round and came 
into the French lines far to the left of the 
Artois salient. His name was Heinrich 
Schweitzer, and he said he surrendered 
because his comrades had suspected him of 
being in sympathy with the French 

Perhaps the place of his nativity had 
something to do with that; Schweitzer 
was born in the Thionville district of Lor- 
raine. 

Hereported that theraid had been planne 
three months before against the Frenc! 
lines—and that the Germans wer” greatly 
surprised on finding Americans holding the 
trenches! Personaily I am of opinion that 
this portion of Heinrich’s statement should 
be taken with agrain of salt. Headded that 
they had recently observed unwonted a: 
tivity behind this section of the Front and 
had descried new helmets, which had roused 
their curiosity; so they advanced the date 
of the attack a week. That sounds a little 
better, for the Germans must have know: 
of the presence of American troops there 
Their airmen flew over that sector immed 
ately after our infantry had gone in. Ons 
of them swooped low over our lines in the 
face of a crackling fire from anti-aircraft 
guns, machine guns and rifles. Untouched 
he came back three times, and once he 
waved his hand. So we may take it for 
granted the Boche pulled off the raid that 
night to capture some Americans, whateve 
the date on which he may have planned it 


Elaborate Preparations 


were perfec ted to the 
minutest detail long before, so that it could 
be launched at any moment desired. The 
Boches even went to the trouble of cor 
structing a system of trenches behind the 
own lines exactly like the positions in the 
Artois sector, from aére nautic photographs 
and rehearsed the attack with the troop 
selected to make it. For this purpose they 
laid wiresimilar to our entanglements; the 
artillery registered on all our positions and 
communications a week in advance of the 
raid, and they had the range perfectly 
Congequently, when they came over on the 
night of November 2-3 they were only 
carrying out an operation with which they 
had been made thoroughly familiar 

The details of the orders for a Germar 

raid make a sizable pamphlet. I have seen a 
set of ar rangeme nts for an attack on the 
British hes early in the war that 
yie lded twenty four unwounded and tf 
wounded prisoners They used on that 
occasion six thousand and seventy shells of 
various sizes. Feint 
conceal the real objective 
tore 
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ant, an assistant surgeon, one bt 
stretcher bearers, four patrol commande 
fifty infantry 1 four Phe 
details are mentioned in order t } 
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involves. 

The instructions 1 by 
command to their ri ir 
‘As many of the enemy : 
made prisoners. In addition, 
guns, rifle grenade stands, trench mort 
and fille d packs are to be brought back 

Considered from a purely military angle 
the Boches did a very neat job. They prob 
ably accomplishe dall the *+y set out todo and 
lost only one man, so far as we 

Yet there are some very encouraging fea- 
tures from our standpoint. Young, inexpe- 
rienced soldiers went into positi they 
had never seen in daylight; it was thei 
first time under fire. Despite the elements 
of surprise and uncertainty, of darkness and 
Conctuded on Page 45) 
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The tick of a watch times the signal which launches those mighty 
avalanches of modern war. And on the accuracy of that watch 
partly depe nds the success or failure of armies, navies, aviators 
With this fact in mind—and with the world’s assortment of time pieces to st lect 
trom America and Britain have again voiced their conhdence in the accuracy 
of watches made at Waltham They have come to the only watch factory 


the world that can make Chronometers 


And the Waltham Watch Company is now working at top speed filling orders 


for the different branches of the American and British army and navy service 


Why Your Watch Selection 





Because—the scientific precision of Because~—connoisseurs will tell 
the Chronometers, Deck Clocks, Comparing that Waltham is a wat n whicl 
Watches and Airplane Clocks chosen by the accuracy and rehnement have been er 
United States and England for their war work into a beautiful ensemble. No other Amer 
is the same kind of precision that will guide watch, and no watch made in Geneva, | 
your time schedules with absolute and un- or Paris has ever surpassed the Walthan 
erring accuracy if your watch is a WM altham relia lity ofr legance 
The jeweler who specializes in Waltham Watches is a good man to know. He 
is worthy of your confidence, no matter what article he recommends, because | isiness | 
been built on the enduring foundation of quality He will be pleased to explain the 
COLONIAL A exclusive advantages of the Waltham Colonia! A, illustrated on this page his beautil 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy masterpiece is one of the supreme triumphs of more than a hall century of watch-making exp 
Dhaninnes eneemens 20 igwale ‘ ence. It has established Waltham supremacy in the achievement of extreme thinne th 
Riverside ement 19 yewe!s the sacrifice of that standard of accuracy which has made 
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THE WORLD’S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Lf 
build one— sometime. 


comfort and convenience, and that shall be their ‘‘very own” in fact. 
The “‘sometime” of home building for you should be RIGHT NOW! 


Sound, honest, durable lumber—the world’s best building material—costs 
less today, by comparison, than any other of the important commodities we des- 
iynate “‘necessities of life.” And of all the good lumber on the market now, the 
most economical 1 


Southern Pine 


“The Wood of Service’”’ 


Workable, dependable, perfectly manufactured Southern Pine not only costs less than 
other high-class building materials—— it is the only material perfectly suited to every require- 
ment in home building, from framing and exterior trim to the finest and most artistic 
interior finish. 


Build NOW that home of your dreams, employing Southern Pine,—and ‘‘live happy 
ever after.’” Your nearest Retail Lumber Dealer has, or can easily get, valuable Southern 
Pine Association building helps that deal with every problem of homebuilding, and that 
are free to you. Ask for these and prove to your own satisfaction how easily and 
inexpensively you can build a home TODAY. 


> ss?) — ° ee + 7 
Build with sentiment and Wi WISAO7I— 


Butld of Wood and Build NOW’! 





die 


F you do not now own a home of your 
own, you are of course planning to 
The fondest dream of every normal, patriotic American man and 
woman is to possess—sometime—a home that shall embody their individual ideas of 
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For the better serving 


a HE UNITED STATES RUBBER COM PANY announces that 
on January Ist, 1918, it will inaugurate an improved method of 
marketing in its 


Mechanical Goods Division 


‘he Mechanical Goods Division includes Rubber Belting, Packing, 
Hire, Steam, Water, Garden and all other kinds of Hose, Rubber ‘Tiling, 
Rubber Mats and Matting, Jar Rings, Rubber Toys, Plumbers’ Supplies, 
Rubber ‘Tape, Rubber Soles and Heels, Fibre Soles, and hundreds of 


other miscellaneous rubber items. 


We have heretcfore marketed these goods through our Subsidiary 
Companies — companies that have been famous in this field for many 


years, including 


Revere Rubber Co. ; Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. Sawyer Belting Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland India Rubber Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


These companies serve all classes of industries and railroads. They 
supply many articles that are absolutely essential to factories and trans- 
portation companies engaged in war work. The demand for their 
products is so great and the question of distribution has become so 
vitally important that we decided to centralize the distribution of all of (ta, 
these companies in one organization, having branches and agents all d =< Pron 
over the country. By this means customers everywhere can secure PEERLESS auBaER MFG CO , 


quicker and better service than any one of these companies has been 


PEERLESS “PARAGON” 
RAINBESTO PN FIRE HOSE 


SPIRAL & RING J, | EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG.CO 


PACKING 


in position to offer. 
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FTNHE Subsidiary Companies will continue to manufacture thei 
well-known brands, a few of which are reproduced on these page 
They will maintain the same high standard of quality and workmanship 
that have made these products famous: In addition, the great seal of 
the United States Rubber Company, the hallmark of quality and value 
in rubber goods, will identify these goods, as it does the famous United 
States Tires, Rinex Soles, Keds, Raynsters, U. S. Rubber Footwear, Usco 
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Heels, as products of **The largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


The assembling in one selling organization of such a list of well 
known brands makes it possible for. the United States Rubber Co. to 
offer a stronger and more complete line of mechanical goods than ha 


ever existed heretofore in the rubber world. 


With such a line of merchandise, with a branch of the United States 
Rubber Co. Mechanical Goods Division specializing on mechanical 
goods in the most important cities, with distributors everywhere and 
with factories at a number of centers Kast and West, we can assure our 


customers the maximum in convenience, service and quality. 


States Rubber Company 
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" White, pure, inviting—the very ap- 
pearance of Fairy Soap suggests its 
pleasing, refreshing quality in toilet 

» and bath use. 


(fie W FAIRBANK conpany) 
“‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?”’ 


“Have You a Lirme 




















To Steal Her 
But She 
Laughed” 


She could afford to laugh.. Only four months each year this 
girl busied herself and yet she earned $2000.00. Naturally 
“the best proposals we could make,” as the Manager of a 
large business house wrote, could not tempt her from her 
work. She met the best people: made scores of 
friends and went to college eight months each year. 


chosen 


Chis girl could have had a good position with the big business 
whose manager tried to “steal” her. But it couldn’t 
tempt her. Nor would it tempt you if you were in her place. 
And you can be. For we will do for you exactly as we did—and 
doing Do you want us to do it? Write to 


house 


are for this girl. 


THE CURTIS 


INDEPENDENCI 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


215 SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE PACIFIST 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


morning suit was sitting by this table. He 
had a portfolio of papers before him, and he 
was making notes on a blank writing pad 
with a blue pencil 

He stood up quickly when Weisel en- 
tered, bringing his heels together. But in 
spite of the military attitude his anxiety 
was everywhere apparent 

“Did you get the thing done?” 
voice vibrated in the query. 

The big man put down his hat and coat 
Then he called to an attendant. 

**Hans,”’ he said, “‘« hampagne and some 
biscuit; and be quick.” 

Then he turned to the young man. 

“Certainly I got it done.” 

The big man poured out a goblet of the 
wine and gulped a swallow. 

‘To the War Lord!” he said thickly 

The whole body of the little man across 
seemed to distend as with some 
savage ecstasy. ‘“‘Under his leadership,” 
he cried, ““we shall impose 
our will on the world! Rus- 
sia we have ruined, Italy is 
in the Prussian jaws. Next 
summer, with the Eastern 
lines free, we shall put our 
armies together and crush 
France; then England, at 
our leisure; and finally this | 
fool’s fat paradise to pay for 
all of it!” 

The little Prussian stood 
a moment like a man in a 
vision. 

Then he put his glass down 
on the table. 

“Gott!” he said. “I was 
in fear aboutit. Only an 
official letter was certain to 
go through. How did you 
manage him? Was it diffi- 
cult?” 

The big man put his hand 
on the table, moving the 
fingers as though they were 
kneading dough. 

“That soft creature!”’ he 
said. ‘‘Ach, it nauseates 
one!” 

He turned and spat vio- 
lently into the darkness be- 
hind him. 

The young man smiled, without disturb- 
ing the features of his face. 

“You don’t seem to be « omplimentary to 


His 


the table 


— 


our American friend.” 


Weisel’s big figure lifted; his face was 
stern and rigid. 

“Friend!” he said. “I should be sorry 
to depend on a friend like that. If the Ger- 
man people were made of stuff like that 


they would long since have perished. They 
would indeed be ready for this flabby re- 
public that the gentle senator imagines he 
is about to help on the way.” 

The young man grinned 

“But the gentle senator is our ally. He 
weakens his country for us and he gets our 
word to the Admiralty. He i 
to us.” 

“As a tool, yes,” said Weisel; ‘“‘as a 
friend, Heaven preserve us from him!” 

The little Prussian laughed in a hig} 
cackle. 

“Well, he has done his bit to-night!" 

Then his weasel face got firm Let 
see if your copy has the code right.” 

The big man pulled out a drawer of the 
table and laid a carbon copy of the letter be 
forehim. The little Prussian took the blue 
pencil and drew a line diagonally across the 
heet from the top left-hand corner down- 
ward to the bottom right-hand corner: 


valuable 


me 


_ a 


Then, omitting the address 
ture, he read aloud words tl 
touched, beginning at the top left-hand 
corner and reading downward. 

Weisel, bending over the table, his hands 
with the palms spread propping up his big 
body, listened intently : 

“American transport leaving for France 
on the 3lst North Atlantic track.” 


and signa- 


the 


MONKEY ON & STICK 


Continued from Page 12 


There were vistaed glimpses of solid suc- 
caught rapidly as mahogany 
doors opened and revealed shining book- 
cases, deep-piled rugs and—this was al- 
most too much—dignified plaster-of-Paris 
busts on high shelves. Typewriters clicked, 
clerks tiptoed, buzzers buzzed. Presently 
the secretary came out again and informed 
him that the great man was at leisure. A 
polished door swung upon an expensive 
rug and Andy followed in. 

He could hear Gaston’s voice before 
he saw him; that b'g monotonous voice, 
which always seemed to imply “I may bore 
you, but you'll find I’ve worked it all out,” 
went droning on in dictation: 

“Whereas the party of the first part, 
having agreed under Section Two, Para- 
graph Three, of said contract x 

“Behold the prodigal’s return!” grinned 
Andy, stepping up and holding out his 
hand. 

“Well, well! And what can we do for 
the prod? Sit down. Have a smoke.” 

*“You’ve spread out quite a bit, as the 
old lady said when the trolley ran over her 
dog,” began Andy, indicating the expansive 
environment. 

“Our practice is increasing,” his cousin 
made the unresponsive response. 

“Cole, Phipps & Brenning!” mocked the 
visitor. ‘ You're lengthening like a train of 
freight cars. If you'd only tag the name 
Hanovan on now, for a caboose = 

“Nothing’s sacred with you,” grinned 
the lawyer, showing his best poker face. 
“Have you seen my latest?” 


cess 0 be 


Off the desk he plucked an oval photo- 
graph in a silver frame. It was the portrait 
of a very ugly baby, quite as bald and 
unmagnetic as his father. 

“A peach!” cried the hypocrite 

“The remark is irrelevant and immat« 
rial. Also, you’rea liar! He’s named after 
his father, and he'll never be shot for his 
beauty. But I'll turn him into a supreme- 
court justice before I quit.” 

But Andy was considering the question 
of just how and where to begin with a prop- 
osition which the able Cole was too appar- 
ently trying to avoid by ashow of affability 
Andy had moistened his lips for an at 
tempt when the telephone rang. 

“Yes, Mr. Bethel.’’ Cole sat listening. 

. . « “No. It was quite impossible 
to avoid the delay. . . . Yes. It will 
be tried before Judge Foster, in that case 
Can’t we meet for another conference to- 
morrow, say, at three? . . . Thank 
you. .. Good-by.” 
“Sam Bethel!” announced Gaston, 
sighing deeply as he named the eccentric 
magnate who, having established an end- 
less chain of vaudeville theaters, had elected 
to make the Western Addition the site of 
his architectural excrescences. ‘“‘He’s got 
the lawsuit habit incurably.” 

‘*Should a lawyer grieve for tha 

“He never brought a serious suit in his 
life. All that Bethel can see in the law is a 
good advertising medium. He has the rep- 
utation of spending fifty thousand dollars 
a year on eccentric cases and doubling his 


t?” 


Continued on Page 50 


















GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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“How the canal grew up to be a world’s 


waterway— through Electricity 


FOR years the inland canal has been with us. But its sluggish, snub- 



















nosed boat, pulled by plodding mules, fell behind in the race against 

the greater speed of railroads. Its clumsy, moss-grown locks have t 
become a part of the landscap« a milestone left behind to mark 
strides of commerce 
But the canal as an economic means of transportation was destined 

: deem itself, through electricity. For example, two oceans were to be joins 

. The world’s commerce needed a short cut of ten thousand miles. Ameri 

: courage and persistence gouged a great cut at Panama and idealized the 
The proficiency and skill of highly specialized engineers made the Panama ( 
Engineering genius found the correct answer to su probler j g that 
tropic zone of disease and checking enormous slides at Culebra. Engine £ 
decreed that electricity should be the motive power t nstruct and operate t 
The electric towing locomotives, geared to their tracks, that haul great cls t r 
the locks as they pass from ocean to ocean, and the automatic, interlocking system t 
controls and safeguards the operation of the entire lock machinery, were construct 
the General Electric Company. The fender chains which guard the lock gates from on 
ing ships; the culverts that disgorge millions of gallons of lift water into the loch t fo 
spillway gates that hold back the headwaters of Gatun Lake, are operated and ingenioush” 


controlled by electrical apparat designed and built for the purpose by th cong 
Electricity was pre-ordained to be the driving and controlling force tye 
canal Its electrification was entrusted to the General Elect Com ny yet 

f engineering and manufacturing supremacy / 
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Johns-Manville 
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Caneel 


At this time, of all times, 
guard against fire 


REVENTION of waste, con- 

servation of resources, uninter- 
rupted production—these are mat- 
ters of imperative national duty. A 
fire today not only wastes money 
and property but actually hampers 
the success of our nation at war. 


There might be some excuse if fires 
were hard to prevent. But they’re 
not. Most fires start small—your 
factory or house or office will be 
adequately protected if a Johns- 
Manville Fire Extinguisher is in 
sasy reach at every danger point. 


And make sure it is a Johns-Man- 
ville—for it means the exclusive 
added safety of two-way operation. 
Discharged either by pumping, or 
in awkward quarters, by air pres- 
sure previously pumped up. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Entitles motorists to 15% reduction in 
automobile fire insurance 
H. W. JOHNS: MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 56 Large Cities 





To Distributors —Ask for details of our 
profitable jobber -dealer sales plan. 
Price in the U. S. East of Colorado, 
$10, brass or nickel finish, bracket in- 
cluded. $10.50 Colorado and West. 
Dominion of Canada: $12 East of 
Calgary. $12.50 Calgary and West. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
money in free newspaper publicity. That’s 
all right. He’s got plenty of money and it’s 
as good as anybody’s, I suppose, but there 
comes a limit.” 
“Just where?” asked Andy, who was 
ws over his own troubled fortunes. 

, you see we're representing some 
of the most dignified business enterprises 
of the state. And along comes Bethel ask- 
ing us to bring suit for a hundred thousand 
dollars to protect the fair name of a pair of 
performing chimpanzees.’ si 

“Breach of promise? The prospect 
tickled the ex-comedian’s imagination. 

“Tt’s undignified!” growled Cole as he 
sat biliously tapping the point of a red- 
nosed pencil on his blotter. 

There came a pause. Cole was appar- 
ently trying to tire him out, so Andy de- 
cided on a plunge. 

“Speaking of dignity,” said he, “I’m 
thinking of going back into the law.” 

‘‘Congratulations!’’ responded Cole, 
looking straight through him with his 
bovine stare. 

“I’m speaking quite seriously.” Andy 
set his jaw and returned look for look. 

“I'm glad of that. I shall anticipate a 
formidable rival.” 

“I'd rather be a partner.” 

“Andy, do you realize,” began Cole, 
keying his voice to a tone of kindly patron- 
age that was maddening, “‘that a great deal 
has hapoened since we dissolved partner- 
ship?” 

= You mean that you think I can’t come 


” 


after you have burned your 
bridges it is difficult to return to the status 
quo ante.” 

“The time has come,” Andy blurted 
desperately, ‘“‘when I’ve got to do some- 
thing. We practiced law together for 
several years, and it’s quite natural that 
I should come back and work with you. I 
wouldn’t ask to be taken into the firm until 
I’d made good.” 

Slowly Cole wagged his big bald head 

‘The law is a serious matter. I don’t 
deny your popularity with a certain set 
I’ll go further than that and grant that you 
are the most popular man in Belleville. 
But you never were a business lawyer. 
And I’m afraid if you went into court to- 
day to plead you wouldn’t—make the right 
impre ssion.”” 

*You mean they'd laugh at me?” asked 
Andy hotly, coming to his feet 

“T am saying this in the kindliest pos- 
sible spirit. In the law appearances count 
for a great deal—a great deal. 

“If there were the shadow of a chance in 
this office’’—Cole rose ponderously and 
held out his hand—‘“‘I should be more than 
glad to welcome you back. And if you'll 
take a little advice in the spirit in which it 
8 given 2 

“I’m willing to take anything” —bitterly 
Andy backed toward the door. 

“Why don’t you commercialize your 
re ally great gift?” 

Mine?” 

“You must have put a world of energy 
and practice into learning—that sort of 
stuff you've been doing up on the Hill. 
Why don’t you go on the stage—dignify it 
inte a profession?” 

“*Family reasons,”’ smiled Andy bravely. 

My mother is very anxious for me to get 
back into the law.” 

“I should like to help, but I’m afraid it 
would be misdirected. You see, Andy, 
you’ve become an amateur.” He held open 
the door for his departing guest. 


There stood a dangerous-looking steel 
bodied racing car out in front of the Com- 
mercial House and Andy had no sooner 
passed it than he saw Sam Bethel himself, 
noisily clad for motoring, come out by a 
side door and waddle over toward the car. 
The coincidence was too much for good 
resolutions, and the fact that the little man 
held up one of his short arms like a sema- 
phore signal half influenced Andy to take 
his pride in his teeth and brazen the in- 
evitable. 

“Been talkin’ with the undertaker?” 
asked Bethel, his cockeyes twinkling mer- 
rily as he took note of Andy’s unusual 
gravity. 

“Gas Cole,” replied the ex-humorist. 

“Same thing,” supplied the manager. 
“‘Gravedigger, embalmer and licensed pall- 
bearer. Cole, Phipps & Brenning! Say, 
how do they do it? I never see ’em but 
what I want to burst into tears. Have a 
“drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 
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Cole, Phipps & Brenning seemed to be on 
Mr. Bethel’s nerves, for he dug a finger into 
Andy’s ribs and went con: 

“How do they get like that? I tell you, 
Andy, it’s done you a lot of good buzzin’ 
round the Four Hundred kids up on the 
Hill. It’s loosened you up. Do you realize 
that when you were practicing law you used 
to be enough like Gaston Cole to be his 
little brother?” 

“Oh, say not so!” pleaded the accused. 

“Fact! And here I come along with a 
perfectly good lawsuit and old Gas sits 
there clucking as if he was going to lay : 
egg and says * Undignified!’”’ 

**It’s something about a team of trai 
chimpanzees?” inquired Andy, main]; 
cause he wanted to keep the manager 
little longer. 

“You've heard about it?” The publicity 
instinct of the man was pleased. “ They've 
been big headliners for three seasons no 
Professor Klegg’s Mutt and Nutt. They're 
really a wonderfully talented pair of monks. 
Well, we got ’em trained to do the Ballet 
Russe this season and it was going big 
when along comes a faker named Olsen 
with a couple of very inferior chimps. And 
he runs ’em in the Joy Circuit under the 
same name— Mutt and Nutt—with a very 
poor Ballet Russe. See? They're 1 
artists. They’re crabbing the reputation of 
my chimps, and I want satisfaction.” 

** Defamation of character?” asked Andy. 

“That's a good idea if you can get aw: y 
with it.” 

“You can get away with anything if y« 
go atit right.’ 

You've said something!"’ Mr. Bet} 
stood pondering the possibilities. Present 
he came out of his trance, held out his h 
and took a step toward the car. 

“Sam,” said Andy, who had 
cided against maternal prej 
looking fora job and I think 
me.” 

“Shoot!” replied Bethel, already on 
guard. 

“I wonder jt ist how mucl 
worth if | went into vz audevil 

‘About nine a week,” repli 
man. It was everybody's priv 
Andy. 

“l’m speaking quite 
seemed to Andy that hie 
hundred times to-day 

“What's the matter wit! 
feed?” 

“T’ve got to make some money 
stuff’s all I can do. And I thi 
rather well.” 

“Well,” spoke the manager can 
you tried it professionally you 
find it so darned funny. I know abo 
amateurs. You're used to stan 
before friends and getting the a 
plause because you're the son of James 
Fitz Flapper. Anything goes in the 
Applause and loud laughter. You 
like a million dollars. But try to « 
same stuff into the average Bethel 
and it flattens out like a gob of sour doug! 
Most amateurs are spoiled from the start 
by being told how perfectly lovely they are 
A professional has to get used to a crowd 
hollering ‘Rotten!’ before he can make 
good. Abig name? Yes, that'll go some, if 
it’s big enough and well advertised. I'd 
ten thousand a week to King George 
to walk across the stage. But take it by ar 
large, it’s the conscientious, intelli 
fessional that gets the coin 
educated chimps in their Bal 
W hat makes ’em go? Experience, 1 

“What salary did you say the 3 

“Eight hundred a week, * anr 
Mr. Bethel proudly. “And they ear 

“Well, thanks for the nine you 
said Andy as he moved away 

“You've got to remember that | 
amateur,”’ warned aE Bethel as | 
into his car; and if he made an) 
wise remarks oy were squelched in 
rattle of the self-starter 


ir 
audal 
r 


Andy took a solitary dinner in an ob- 
scure corner of the Racquet Club. His ex- 
perience as a job-seeker had been limited to 
the day’s adventures, but the indications 
looked dark. He had applied for work in 
the only two fields he knew — law and vaude- 
ville—and had been refused in both cases 
because he was an amateur. Well, he was 
an amateur. That had been no disgrace as 
long as money came to him easily. But in 
real life apparently people didn’t want to 
be either entertained or bulldozed in the 
gentlemanly method of the drawing-room. 
Then he thought of Mrs. Talcroft Skeen 

Continued on Page 53 








44,257 trucks have 
TORBENSEN DRIVE— 
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Torbensen Drive is unchanged and unchanging. 
Every one of these 44,257 axles—now in use —repre- 
sents a fundamental, fixed idea of construction from 
which we have never departed. It is a far greater num- 
ber than of any other type of truck axle on the market. 

Torbensen is the one drive for every service. It will 
give you superior satisfaction and service whatever the 
size of your truck or the duty it is called upon to perform. 

Torbensen-equipped trucks plow along steadily, 
year-in-year-out, in summer heat and winter cold. They 
go over rough roads and smooth, through heavy city 
traffic, and at higher speed through the open country. 

Sheer strength, common-sense design, fool-proof- 
ness, the faith of the makers of thousands of the best 
trucks—these are the facts behind Torbensen Drive 
the reasons why you should buy trucks with Torbensen 
Drive. They are money-saving trucks that make good. 

We have a very interesting booklet about TORBEN- 
SEN Drive—**Driving at the Wheel and near the Rim.”’ 
It explains every detail in simple language. Your copy 
will be mailed the minute your request reaches us. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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last as long as the truck, and the internal wears ati 





To 


bensen Drive is made to last. Ever 


\ solid-forged I-Beam is the un- 
yielding steel backbone of Torben- 
sen Drive. It carries ail the load. It 
does nothing else. 

\ jackshaft with pinions on its 
ends does all the driving through 
the internal gears. It does nothing 
else. It carries no load whatever. 

These members, held in practi- 
cally perfect, permanent alignment, 
form the famous Torbensen Drive. 

This drive is as simple as any good 
drive can be. All its parts are easily 
accessible. It is easy to take apart 
and easy to put together again. 

Seventeen years of ever-growing 
service have proved that Torbensen 
Drive makes trucks last longer, 


makes rear tires give 20% greater 
mileage and reduces gas and oil 
consumption. 
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Largest Builder in the World of Rear biden for Motor Trucks 
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Visions of Security 
‘That Obscure Visions 0f Danger 


As you look with satisfaction at your fire insur- 


ance policies you realize that fire is a constant 
menace and feel secure in your protection against 
such a misfortune. 

But how about the many other things that 
may happen which will cause you financial loss? 
Nobody knows from what quarter misfortune 
may come. Your paymaster may be robbed, your 
employes hurt, your clerks may prove dishonest, 
your goods may be lost in transit, your automobile 


may be wrecked, your own earning capacity 
may be affected by sickness or accident. These 
and many other losses may come any time and 
when they do come they may cause a greater 
loss than a fire. If the theory of insurance is 
sound you should apply it to protect you and 
your property from every possible loss. 

What a comforting feeling of security it will 
give you to know that you are protected from 
every possible danger through the sound, reliable 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO 


Any agent or broker can sell 
you a policy in the Hartford. 
Ask him about the 
Hartford idea of complete 
protection. 


ORDS © 


“THE HEEL OF ACHILLES” 


which describes every form of 
Hartford Insurance 
Hartrrorp Fire INsurance Co 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT -AND INDEMNITY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN 
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He had given the bulk of his tin me now 
for over two weeks, writing y, rehears an 
costuming the elaborate performance whic h 
was to take place in about ten days and in 
which he was to have the principal part. 
He reflected upon Mr set hel’s discourag- 
ing essay With a sort of doleful relief. Had 
the enterprising manager anche him up 
at a fancy salary, as Andy had predicted he 
would, the offer could never have been 
accepted Andy knew his mother’s pride 
and prejudice and realized that it would 
kill her to know that her son had taken 
to professional vaudeville. But then there 
was Mrs. Skeen. . ; 

The more Andy thought over Mrs. Skeen 
the better it looked to him. No ser to 
sional entertainer could have worked for 


her so 








assiduou ly as Andy had worked 
these three years. The reputation she had 
won through her money, as displayed i: 
Andy’s entert: unmet? . had 


gained her en 
trée into houses to which she wot 

















have crawled on her jeweled nds and 
Iken knees. In grateful moods she often 
referred to Andy as “her precious, Indis- 
pensable genius’’; and this was scarcely an 
verstate er ot tact 
Andy wasn’t looking for gratitude; but 
he is ¢ t into a |} ion where he must 
consider himself in the terms of dollars 
He would let hi past experience Wit! Mr 
Skeen goas education, he reflected to-night, 
is he sat alone beside | Tee cup. Mrs 
Ske had far more n ey than was good 
ior her and W conti ill rning check 
for the most senseless charities. Now how 
about this Mad Mas jue of Mars which he 
had been planning and rehearsing so in- 
‘ iou Phe } concerned a young 
itor Andy, of course vhohad planned 
t break the Belleville altitude record and 
himself accidentally stranded on the 
et Mar Asked by the King whence 
he me and why fhe ; outa 
, | ture ve } ‘arth, 
es BeHevill t Hem- 
‘ 1 proceeds to lecture on the 
rn f e home v? Andy aw the 
} t | 1 of rel head of him 
i began t wor \ ely atl ul 
t wasn t t I his } yHler 
rhe rehea id been called 
I half pa ‘ was quarter of 


nine when Ar 


the crooked 


his way up 
ling to the big 
ii] : 








white stuccoed pile on the Hill Reflec- 
tively he strolled between the high gate- 
pos whose peevis! ‘ it tle 
lions showed fearsor n the ynligh 
It had been ea to ¢ Sam Bethei a 
job, and the t ng of G n Cole had 
been less painful than he had anticipated 
But with Mrs. Talcroft Skeen it was dif- 
ferent It was a perfectly fair r 
W ntending to 1 e, yet a yn 
formed obstacles seemed to 1 before 
hir Mrs. Skeen wa whow t ed 
the s 1 delicacic te of the f 

i ner | ther fad made ’ y 
the n I ire ] { A ) ‘ 
it er 


favorites to ad T 
What's wrong, Andy? You look tired 


to death.” 





‘I’ve been thinking. Naturally 


exhausted.” 





+ it } ; a > buon 
t it be a lessor i B ne r 
} 

keenly selfist é eves he could 

see that her mind was on the ger set 





the ballroom 








’reall conspiring tme, Andy. 

j insane. I 

lu to see wi Hendricks has sent 

me as samples of I for the urt 











THE SATURDAY 





“Leave it to Handy Andy !” he gibed as 
she looped her arm in his and led him a‘ 
toward a little room beyond the high 
ian mantel. He knew that this wom 
would be grateful to her court jester in 
trouble. 

She closed the door behind them in the 
small space which she chose to call her 
workroom and whose cluttering of small 
m ngless finery revealed the owner's 
taste, which was naturally poor. From a 
pot-bellied, spindle-shanked, hand-painted 
desk she brought forth half a dozen squares 
of brilliant material. She laid them out on 
an onyx-top yped table and stood regardir c 
him as he pawed them over judicially 

He picked up a square of wild electric 
blue and held it under the light 

That’s very good,”’ he pronounced 
emnly, striving vainly to key his tone to its 
wonted enthusiasm 

‘Mad dog! It’s a nightmare!” 

‘That's the very idea! We're giving 
scene on Mars. Most of the costumes w 
be silver and I'll be wearing a comedy sui 
of bright orange.” 

‘I’m sure you must know, Andy,’ ‘ 
assured him, giving him a sharp look o 
her shrewd gray eyes with the ba 








Z 








ameled wrinkles at the corners 
Sam Bethel look over the color scheme to 
y and he didn't seem quite so sure 
“Sam Bethel!”’ There wasn’t real y al 
cause for surprise that the capable manager 
hould have been taken into her confidence 
It was a coincidence, that was all 
“Of course, if you mind, Andy 
‘Not in the least,’” he cordially assured 
her. ‘I should be glad tohave hisassistance.’ 
All he'll do will be to supply a few stage 





hand He says he doesn't like amateur 
performances. He's tremen “y ly vulgar 
And Andy, do y« uu know what I'll have to 


do with Sam Bethel? 

idy couldn't imagine. 
murder apparently 
can’t see any way round it I'll have 


» ask him to my party This was } 


Nothing k 





way of confessing the social bribe by wl 
she had saved money or slage hand 

‘Bully! Hand him over to me Int 
opinion Sam's one of the few interesting 
! in Belleville 

She gave his case another quick, qu 
zical diagnosis 

“w hat’s he Appe ned to you, Andy?” 

“Hs ippened " He swallowed hard and 

hoped she didn’t see it 

‘You're sour about something. You're 
bitter without being funny. Is it serious? 

This was the third chance she had giver 
him, and he took it 

‘I'm in a peculiar kind of corner 

*“*My dear! Tell me all about it.’ 


She motioned him to an uncomfortablk 





chair and took a seat beside him 

I'm broke—I'm not going to allow 
Consie’s money to support me, It’s up t« 
ne ‘ 

‘l'n \ She said this wi 
show of surprise and he wondered if 
had heard 

“It’s necessary for me to devote all m) 
time and strengt} , 


But, my poor boy, what can you d 

“That's the point. I'll have to make the 
best of my abilities, such as I've got 

I'll venture to say you don’t know the 
t thing about business.” 

All I really know how to do well is 
tof thing.”’ He directed a sweeping 
gesture toward the noisy ballroom 

There ensued a terrible pause in which 
Mrs. Skeen sat quite without understand- 
ing. Couldn't the woman take a hint? 

**It’s awful, Andy,” she said at last, “to 
think of your going into the wretched hum- 





drum of business. It has been such a joy to 
have you with me at my parties. And I’m 
plat ning the most wonderf il “ge ( = les for 
next winter. I’m sure, Andy, that you'll 
relent when you see the parts r ve got for 

He stared at her in blank amazement. It 
didn’t seem cote yet it was obvious that 


Mrs. Talcroft Skeen was taking to herself 
the undivided credit for all the successful 
nts that Andy had planned and 
He resolved now to drop the 
slender rapier and attack her with a club 
“Don’t you think,” he asked baldly, 
‘that I could make a good living as coach 
and producer of amateur entertainments 
“Oh, Andy, you poor foolish de woh 
**I don’t mean to start in right now,” he 
yrotested, half ashamed. This woman had 
always had the effect of bluffing him out of 
his resolut ions. He had given her a chance 
and he was far too proud to let it go beg- 
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St. Louis 


In four cities 
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LO IS 
a They are complete hotels, well-man- 
aged hotels, glad - to-see - you hotels. 
And, above all, they are comfortable 
hotels. 
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luxurious furnishings 


greater 
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EVENING POST 


“Tt has been so wonderful as it was,”’ she 
was expostulating. “‘Everything done for 
the fun of it—for the joy of it. You'd be 
putting yourself in a dreadfully false posi- 
tion, you know. They'd be calling you a 
professional.” 

“Anybody that ever does anything is a 
professional,” he informed her calmly. 

“Yes, but you'd be going inte ac lass: 

“Live or die, I mustn’t do that!” he as- 
sured her with 2 futile sarcasm. “Shall we 
rush in and still the mob?” 

They walked together through the great 
hall toward the waiting rehearsal, whence 
came calfish bawls of “Author! Author!” 

You’d be rubbing some of the bloom 
off,” she whispered affectionately as she 
squeezed his hand. “That’s been your 
charm. You've been such a delightful 
am “9 

“Whatever you do”’—h 
nized appeal 


e raised an ago- 
“don’t call me an amateur!” 


Never before had Andy been disgusted 
with or even critical of the amateur point of 
view. But to-night as the frivolous young- 
sters of his troupe gamboled and larked 
through the rehearsal, disregarding orders, 
forgetting the simplest lines, the amateur 
director + amazed to think how he had 
floated so long, lighter than air, upon this 
atmosphere of praise. While he stood by 
the piano vainly striving to drive a single- 
line speech into the pretty head of Maisie 
Whipple, who had alternately learned and 
forgotten that same line every night for two 
weeks, the younger set turned on the phono- 
graph, practiced dance steps that had noth- 
ing to a with the piece, encouraged two 
loutish freshmen in a burlesque boxing bout, 
roared at Campbell Hill’s poor imitation of 
Andy’s latest monologue. 

The traditional Hanovanian good nature 
crac ked, and fire began to spit out. 

“I’ve got to have attention!” he roared, 
going forth and dragging toward the piano 
each comely member of the Mars Maiden 
Chorus, whom he must train to sing a 
greeting to his descent upon the red planet. 

A hired pianist patiently thumped the 
keys while the chorus shrilled raggedly 
through the big room. The mixed effect 
was due to the fact that each of the eight 
pretty girls had forgotten a part of her 
song and each a different part, the hiatus 
being supplied with the good old cane by 
of the forgetful: “*La-la, la-la, la, la, la! 

‘Katherine!’ Andy summoned from her 
flirtation the tallest of the beautiful, blond, 
brainless Fenley sisters. Katherine, as 
Crown Princess of Mars, was to have a 
leading part in the Aviator’s reception. She 
came obediently, after casting a languis! 
ing glance to the rear. 

“Andy, I’ve got a dreadful cold 
she began. 

“Good! You can’t talk through your 
lines leading up to my cue.”’ 

The eight Maids of Mars, gathered round, 
were beginning to chatter again. 

“Oh, please!’’ he implored. 

‘Isn’t he a horrid bear to-night!" whis- 
pered the shortest of the Fenley sisters 

The piano whanged as Katherine went 
stumblingly through her lines. Approac} 
ing the end, she uplifted her pretty, medi 
ocre treble. 
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Once after a rehearsal Mrs. Skeen had 
come to him quite magnanimously = 
offered him a situation as manager of th 
Heatherways Club. So profound was his 
humility that Andy considered the job until 
upon investigation he found that the club 
was now being excellently run by a pro- 
fessional steward—that the quite useless 
post of manager was being created merely 
as an excuse for giving Andy something to 
do. The position offered seventy- erecenee 
a month and board. Andy regarded t 
job from every angle and concluded . at 
death would be more dignified if not more 
comfortable. It was, then, a curiously re- 
pressed Andy Hanovan who pulled on a 
comic costume, preparatory to taking cen- 
ter stage at the one and only performance 
of the Mad Masque of Mars. 

Of course the show was an hour or more 
late in beginning. Andy, experienced in 
amateur performances, had long since given 
up hope of seeing one open on time. But 
to-night the preliminary chaos left him 
cold. Clad grotesquely in a bright-orange 
aviation suit, wearing a monocle over one 
eye and a silk hat somewhat slantir 
his head, ke slouched wearily 
stage, exhorting several stag 
kindly loaned by Mr ! 
prompter action. The mer 
their overalls and gave him the gr 
tempt which the professional ev 
the amateur. 

Big Bill Hubbard, who was t 
of Mars, ene 
manager because he couldn’ 
crown on his head without 
darned thing. One of the Mar 
chals tripped over his 
jagged hole in the starry 
on the back drop outside t 
dow. A Mad Maid of Mars 
be permitted to say so—on 
ings and refused to appear 
just like it was supplied. 
reigned in the red planet—which 
right from the Martian point of view 
out in front a mere earth-born audience 
sending up sarcastic gusts of appl: 
They were growing tired of waiting 

An dy walked over toa hole in the cu 
and took a peep. Mrs. Skeen’s ample bi 
room was, undoubtedly, crowded to cap: 
ity. The unpopular Browning family 
just arrived in a body, as for mutual 
tection. Stuart Bayliss, like the pe 
beauty that he was, was ramb! 
somely from chair to chair. Chi 
the always affable president 
ville Gas and Electric Compar 
toward the front, between his large 
of daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Gastor 
sat stolidly near the center aisl 
picture of his days was reveale 
fore Andy Hanovan, who seanr 
fully from his ambush, bitter 
that this should be his last app 
fore a Belleville audience 

The stage hands were now br 
clatter to a crescendo, but An 
at the peephole, dwelling fondly 
to lace 
Bertie Hall, who, since his downfal 
past St. Valentine’s eve, 

Andy’s favor and gone 
business, sat blissfully besi 
white fiancée. There was ol 


spectacle which he was 


thorough refreshing, Cleanliness 


Kitty: Oh, Mister Aviator, making himself charming 
ou have a foolish face! chorus of débutantes; ar 
CINCINNATI, vz ANDY You're right, my dear, Lo the rear 
= I've journeyed here Great Scott! Where ir 
- From a very foolish place from, airily gowned in bl 
Kitty: What distant city gave you birth? dripping at her slender 
ANDY: Belleville, the center of the earth. eyes puckered to a teasi 
|Ana so on, and so en leaned toward the courtly 
side her— Consuela! 
ma The sight smote him with :¢ 
HE fact that Andy had to live with his to run away, to blot himself 
mother those ten days did nothing nothing. Then he swore sof 
toward improving his frame of mind. Mrs. breath. She could make spler 
Hanovan uttered no word of reproach that ments on the subject of life’ 
he showed no inclination to apply himself of bucking up, being a man 
to the law or that he was sti!] at the beck sort of thing. Meanwhile she 
and call of “that Skeen weman” on the Fairfield, weltering in her fat! 
Hill. A dark ten days for Andy, unlight ity, and disdainfully 
ened by the thankless and payless labor of ville, upon occasior 
knocking musical comedy into the block clowning of the hus 
head of Belleville. His story got round a clown, 
town and was repeated with fair accuracy; ** Andy 
and the knowledge that it was known caused 
him to slink in spite of himself as he went 
feeling about among his friends for what he 
thought of vaguely as an opening. besi« 
Consie wrote to him once, a sweet and Bethel in an ornately pleated 
chatty letter without any reference to what emerald studs the size of pennies 
hi id happe ned between them. Andy kept the “T’ve done everything but dress ’em,” 
letter in his poc ‘ket. He had no bitte erness Andy informed her. If y ou’ll beg ‘em 
toward Consie. It was merely hopelessness, get their clothes on, maybe we can begir 
that was all. (Continued on Page 57 
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A Brand New Machine! 


It is of high quality—because owners and their superintendents 
are careful to purchase on a “quality first”’ basis. 


How long will it run—and run efficiently ?—that is the problem. 
Machines themselves do not wear out—the bearing parts do. 
The nation’s bone yard is crowded—crowded with thousands of 
"machine parts which, with proper attention to lubrication, could 
have continued to earn money. 


Consider this: If a single bearing part runs for only half an hour 
without proper lubrication—it is damaged. Perhaps it can be 
repaired—it may have to be replaced. Time and labor to make 
the adjustment mean money. Overhead continues. Think of 
the expense involved. Compare it with the cost of correct 
lubrication—scientific lubrication, which protects machinery 
scientific lubrication, which is cheapest, sometimes even in first 
cost, always in ultimate cost. 

We repeat—machines do not wear out, the parts do. Prolong 
the life and efficiency of your machinery. Protect bearing parts 
with scientific lubrication. 


Scientific Lubricants For 
Scientific Lubrication 


The S-F Engineering Department has spent years in research 
work in order to offer grease and oil products which will function 
properly under extreme conditions. For example, certain S-F 
products have super-heat-resisting abilities. In order to produce 
these lubricants S-F Engineers evolved the new and special 
Acaloric Process—used only in the manutacture of S-F products. 


The cumulative experience gained in 64 years of scientific grease 
and oil production is represented in each of the 103 products 
made by the Swan & Finch Company. Each of these is designed 
to meet a definite cor.dition of service. 

Read the brief descriptions; check those that interest you—then 
mail. In return, complete information and booklets will be 
gladly sent. 

The services of the S-F Engineering Department are free to 
customers for specific recommendations on individual problems. 
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Energy Foods 
A Patriotic Responsibility 


Energy building foods in days of action 
are the Nation’s hope. True conservation 
calls for a new efficiency in living. Morris 
Tested Foods express a conservative, con’ 
sistent, patriotic attitude on today’s food 
problems. 


America of today—America of the 

' future—requires good food—pure food— 

enough of it for the sturdy soldier abroad 

or training at home, for the worker, for 
the thinker, for the home. 


Insist upon Morris Supreme Ham, 
Supreme Bacon, Supreme Butter, White 
leaf Brand Lard, Supreme Eggs, Marigold 
Oleomargarine and the new product, Nut 
Marigold, a spread for bread entirely free 
from animal fats. Whatever you buy 
with the Morris Tested Food label is 
pure and sure. It stands for flavor 
and quality. 
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Continued from Page 54 

“It’s nearly ten wailed the 
patroness of art. 

“Be calm, madam,” grinned Sam Bethel. 
“If people liked things on time they 
wouldn’t like amateur shows. For my part 
they drive me crazy.” 

“Don’t you think we've arranged a 
lovely scene?” she asked, indicating the 
glories of her stage 

“TI once tried a set like that,” grunted 
Sam disdainfully. “It lasted a week.” 

At that instant the Court Jester of Ma 
rushed in minus a wig and implored the 
loan of a pair of scissors. Andy produced a 
pair miraculously from under his aviation 
suit, and Sam continued to grir 

“Mrs. Skeen,” said he, “I’m 
forty-eight vaudeville houses; 
they ’re goin’ all at once the Vv 
of trouble. But I 


Te 
O CIOCK, 











boss of 


when 





and 
make me a lot 


wouldn’t trade my job 





for Andy’s—not for a bonus of a million a 
vear.”” 

““Mercenary beast!"’ scolded the great 
lady 


I don’t know what Andy gets out of all 
tr is,” persi ted the social b ill, 
sure do earn it.” 
“Come away! You're more trouble than 
all the actors.” 
Mrs. Skeen led him away; 
that the manager’s gibe 
arent i 


ich she quit the scene. 


“but he 


and the fact 


had struck home 


usness with 





i the self-cons 


The curtain rolled up to the customary 
rounds of applause, which included some 


one of the Maids of Mars 


; 


laughter, because 
ne in from the 
among the chorus men 


it in full 


angled 
and had to be sorted 
Andy 


wrong side, got 





view of the audiences 
sweating in a hot aviatior 
tume, stood in the wings and saw all this 
through a veil. He didn’t much 


it went well or wry. frills springs of 


care 


whether 


ision had all dried up. Quite impartially 
at this moment he could see what Sam 


neant by amateurs. 


Nothing went 


sitshould. Everybody had relatives and 
iends in the audience to acclaim medioc- 
ty with indulgent palms. The wheels of 


home-built comedy creaked on their 
isty axles, the music of an amateur com- 
poser tinkled insipidly. 1 

ariet) of bad acting, from 
ness to gasping stage Iright. 
r ol raw recruits v 
arn fired at random and hit nothing 


the performar 
t 


shrill overeage 
He saw there 


the benhavi ised to 





ene hat w 





ting aviator from Belleville 
lauy darkened to the 


peech of the King and a clamor from the 





urt. A moving-picture machine at the 
ck of the hall came into play, throwing 
on the heavenly back drop outside the 


Martian window a very natural likeness of 
the rolling planet upon which we live and 
rel. Somewhat raggedly the chorus 


chirped “Hail! Hail! The Earth!” just 





a moving-picture airplane came aring 
I the screen. 
“The miracle! The miracle!” bleated 


big Bill Hubbard, King of Mars, in his 
r al voice. , per cue, adjusted 
) id stepped on the darkened 
came up mu h too slowly, 
but the audience didn’t mind, for the dawn- 
revealed Andy—their Andy! 


latter like hail upon a 


to ck 





ng radiance 
Applause began 
ool. 

Who sent thee here?” bleats the King 
ler his big white beard 
“The Belleville Gas and 
ny,” upspeaks the stranger 


pany, 
“What is thy quest? 


tin fF 


“Mars has beer urning brightly ior a 
million years, and Charley White has sent 
me ir meter.”’ 





center of the audience, lifted hi 
augh and spre ad it abo I 
was tickled tothe core, and the 








it nr 


: local pride 
Mad Masque 





a success even before Andy plunged 
nto his dreadfully comic song. He was 
never better than to-night, : he took 
advantage of the tide to play his burlesque 


2 


t elleVille 


in the highest possible key. 
could scarcely wait for the } 
ut of his mouth before they yelled for 
Much as he had won his fool’s cap 
on that past St. Valentine’s eve he came 
out of his lethargy to-night and conquered 
them utt« rly. 
“TIsn’t he too wonderful!” he heard a 
hrill hysterical treble lifted in one of those 
ills which follow gales. The remark brought 
on another storm. And when, like Joshua 
th a reverse English, he had borrowed 
he King’s scepter bade the Earth 


kes to come 


more 


and 


stand still long enough to point out Belle- 
ville on the map, Mrs. Skeen’s ballroom 
quaked perilously. To-night Andy spared 
nobody. With his short wand he jabbed 
the inhabitants categorically, worki 
gradually to the subject of Mrs. Skeen. 

“She has two little lions on her gate- 
he explained solemnly. “‘They’re a 
team of trained lions named Mutt and 
Nutt—I hope Mr. Bethel won’t bring suit 
he can’t very well, because they work with- 
out pay. They’re amateurs.” 

Andy’s borrowed scepter became, indeed, 
a spear that knew no brother. And of all 





posts,” 







that audience perhaps the only one who 
r ined unspeared was a pretty little 
woman in blue who always laughed at the 
right place, her eyes puckering mirthfully, 


a pendant of aquamarines bobbing at her 


When the curtain went down at last the 
house was ringing again to the summo 
“Andy! Andy! Speech! Speech!” 

Mrs. Skeen came to him where he stood 
dazed in the wings and commanded af- 
fectionately: “You've got to say 
, my dear! Bea good boy!” 
1e curtain rolled up again before Mrs 
Skeen got off the stage, which was probably 
had intended it. Without the 
least hesitation she took her protégé by the 
hand, led him to the footlights and bowed 
herself to an exit. Andy Hanovan stood 
there with all the coolness of one who 
knows his public. He grinned a moment in 
pretended bashfulness, then deliberately 
showed them the broad of his back as he 
strolled up stage, laid his hands on the di 
serted throne chair and after much clownish 
slipping and struggling wheeled it down to 
the footlights. There he patted it fussily, 
shoved it one way and then another, 
off and surveyed it, his bandy legs fidget 
ing, his head cocked to one side. 

** Friends and playmates,” he began easily 
as he struck a pompous pose at the side of 
the big chair: “Before this exhibition be- 
gins I want to warn you, so that in case you 
don’t like what’s coming our gentlemanly 
ushers may show you out by the fire exit 
I am going to close the evening with a littl 
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as she 
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auction. No, not a card game-—~a shell 
game. All the money in Belleville is here 
to-night in some form or other—-solid, 
liquid or gaseous—that includes Charley 


White—and we're not going to unlock the 
doors until the goods are knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Do I hear any dissent- 
ing voice?” 

Cries of “Fake! Fake!” and invitations 
to put up or shut up encouraged the speaker 
to further effort. 

“I thank you. Before the bidding begins 
I wish to state that the article | am putting 
up for sale has been tried by every member 
of the colony and found delicious. It is an 
ornament to any home, will not injure the 
most delicate fabric, and is a great favorite 
when served with tea.” 

* Animal, vegetable or mineral?” thun- 
dered out Charley White with one of hi 
earthquake laughs. 

“Strictly vegetable; a fungus,” 
Andy promptly. 

‘Put up the goods!” shouted Berti« 
Hall in an echo of his old comedy voice 

Very nimbly Andy jumped up into the 
throne chair and stood grinning down upon 
his audience. 

“I’m the goods,” said he. “And now 
who wants to start the bidding? We are 
offering for tricted sdle the former 
Andrew Hanovan, 
Andy.” 

He paused und permitted the facetiou 
“It can’t be done!” and “It’s dam 
age d!”’ to settle down before he proceeded 
“Andy Hanovan is no stranger to thi 


re plied 


unre 


commonly kncwn a 


cheers 





audience. You all know his virtues, and hi 
faults need no introduction. He would 
adorn the center table and with a littl 
training might be turned into a useful 


utensil. Could be taught to entertain the 
baby, play a mechanical piano or refere« 
family quarrels. Has no objection to work, 
but very little practice. Would make an ex- 
cellent caddie or could serve as extra man 
on a honeymoon tour. In other words, he’s 
willing to be anything in the world but an 
amateur.” 

The crowd tittered gently, but the at- 
mosphere was growing tense. It was plain 
to see that everybody knew what was the 
matter with Andy Hanovan. 

“In short,” said Andy, leaning far over 
and dropping his monocle from a face that 
had become deep-lined and tragic, “I want 
a job and I don’t much care what it is 
Belleville here knows my case— knows why 
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HE time to use paint is s7g// 


now when the watchword is 
Save wisely, avoid waste. The time 
to use Zinc in paint is whenever you 
use paint, for Zinc gives to paint that 
permanence and durability which | 
makes painting a rea/ investment— 


a /asting economy. 
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produces durable hlm .of protection that 


resists weather a longer time, and really makes thx 
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It is Zine 3 


uu cannot afford to waste paint ind : 


painting cost les 
The Unites 


States government uses because it 


paints bec ause he made tests and know 


and know to your advantage to ask for 
paint, because yi 
paint that does not endure is wasted. 


ot herehwred rainet 


If requested, we will send a list prepared pain 


containing Zinc, and the names of manutacture 
grind Zine and lead 


painter to mix before he 
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together 1n oil 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


. Wall Street, New York 
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the Foot like a Glove on the Hand.” 


“The Best There Is."’ 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. of New York 
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ee you can find a few spare minutes every 
day during 1918, you can easily pick up 
$300.00 extra money. 

Scores of spare-time Curtis Representa- 
tives will earn $50.00 in January alone. 


ire the 
s for the eve 


local renewals 


The s 
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and 


rptions bro. 


Curtis 


and new 
r-popular period 
iturday Evening Post,The 
Home Journaland The Coun 
and receive hberal pay 


ight our workers 


Publishing Company, 
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morethan$500,000in profitduring 1917! 
If you could use some extra cash right 
now, our way is a pleasant, easy, certain 
way to earn it. You are not required to 
invest penny, and previous ex 
is not necessary. For details of 
the offer, address (a postal card will do) 


a single 
salary perience 


Agency Division 


219 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa 
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I’m a retired lawyer at thirty-seven with- 
out the ghost of a chance to get my practice 
back. Everybody here knows that I stopped 
my real work to give Belleville a good time 
I don’t begrudge a minute of it. But now 
that the entertainment is over and I’m pull- 
ing down the curtain on the show I’m ask- 
ing Belleville to reciprocate. Somebody 
has got to find mea job. How much do you 
bid, ladies and gentlemen, on the time and 
tale nts of Andy Hanovan?” 

“Thirty-two cents!"” The bid came dis- 
tinctly from the direction of Gaston Cole. 

“I'd be worth two dollars a week to you 
as a necktie buyer,” protested Andy, get- 
ting down and leaning over the footlights. 
**Your neckties are a scandal, Gaston.” 

** Make it one seventy-five,” said his ex- 
partner with a spike-toothed smile. 

“One -five from Mr. Cole,”” went 
on the auctioneer in silvery tones. “Do I 
hear two?” 

‘Two and a quarter!"’ One of the beau- 
tiful blond brainless Fenley sisters belled 
this forth, having been prompted by her 
escort. ‘Two and a quarter to exercise the 
canary.” 

“Going up!” 
where's two and a half?” 

“Can you tell funny stories to the 
state Commerce Commission?” 
Charley White 

“Funnier than anything y 
Charley, the auctioneer 
man 

‘Three doll 
many tinge *s. 

*We have three—now do I hear four?” 

“Three and a half!"’ Big Bill Hubbard, 
standing in kingly rebes and carrying his 
white beard over one arm, bawled this from 
the wings. 

“Come out here, Bill, and show your- 
self.””, He dragged forth the monarch and 
displayed him to the audience. ‘Here's 
Bill Hubbard without his whiskers and bid- 
ding three and a half a week on my services. 
Bill’s in the real-estate business, selling 
sellev pp ni lots, and he often makes 
as much as four dollars a day. Three anda 
half! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Bill? 
Now, come on! Who says four dollars?” 

The bids now began coming in briskly in 
terms of cents. Andy was offered a salary 
for every job under the sun, from local dog 
catcher to mushroom gardener on the golf 
course 

When the bids had mounted up to five 
sixty-two Andy began to_particularize, 
point ing out individuals in the auction and 
exhort ing them to brisker bids. 

‘“‘Let’s speed up now,” he suggested, 
walking briskly back and forth and clap- 
ping his hands. “If you're short on ready 
money what do you offer in groceries, liquor 
or cigars? Asa retired actor I'll accept any 
vegetables but tomatoes. Who wants me 
as a chauffeur? I’ve had experience at 
running a c ar I’ve already run two into 
the ground.” 

He w ished he hadn’t said that, for in a 
sweeping glance he caught sight of Consie’s 
pale face, staring at him with a hurt expres- 
sion. He swiftly glanced away and went on 
with his harangue. ‘‘ Well now—what do I 
hear in groceries? Mrs. Skeen, your credit’s 
good. I hear 23 

‘Two dinners a week,” 
lady “4 what constr: inedly 

“FO. B., with wine? 

fC way you like.” 

“Seven dollars in groceries is bid by Mrs. 
Skeen. Come now! The hour grows late. 
Do | hear anything better? How about 
you, Mr. ’ And you, Mr. White? Mr. 
Be thel 1, as our leading amusement magnate 
you've been strangely silent. This game is 
open to all. How much do I hear, Mr. 

jethel?”’ 

There was a silence. Evidently Bel 
was beginning to get enough of play. 
however, were turned toward the over- 
dressed little man in the front row and 
there was a general craning of necks when 
he shuffled awkwardly and came to his feet 
before the whole audience 

‘Andy,” he rasped, looking up at the 
man on the stage, ‘“* how much of this is seri 
ous and how much monkey business?” 

‘Every darned bit of it’s serious,” re 
sponded Andy without hesitation. 

“You mean to say you're willing to h ire : 
out on the strength of this fool auction? 

“If I live to take the money. 

‘All right,” said Mr. Bethel in a tone of 
finality , “then I bid two hundred dollars a 
week 4 

“One to Mr. Sam 
dred—two at two hundred 
hundred and ten? Then 


‘ ty 
seventy 


shouted Andy. “‘And now 
Inter- 
bellowed 
ou can testily, 
assured the gas 
Up wen! 


ars a week!” 


sang out that 


Cole? 


leville 


Ey es, 


Bethel at two hun 
do | hear two 
three at two 
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hundred, and gone to Mr. Sam Bethel at 
two hundred a week. Will you call for the 
goods, Mr. Bethel, or shall I have them sen 
round?” 


trem! liy 4 


When Consuela, ind une 
tain, knocked on his dressing-room 
and opened to his harsh ‘Come in!’ 
found him tying his evening cravat before 
a little mirror which reflected the 
seriousness of his face. 

“Andy,” she appealed 
didn’t turn round until the 
fectly smooth and straight 

*““Consie,” he said then quite unin 
ingly, ““you oughtn’t to be 
this. It’s against 
agreement, you know.” 

“But Andy, dear—you're 
send me back, are you?”’ Sh« 
face that was perfectly 
pair of suffering human ey 

I’m going to 

jump into the river,” 
this time.” 

‘You mean to say ye 
accept Sam Bethel’s off 

Andy 


To resist 


deadly 
soft; 


y 
Knot 


was 


coming r 


like the rules 


stony 


make 


stood there ar 
the temptatior 
his arms and beg her to r 
him for awhile, he thr 
into his pockets. 

‘1 couldr 't take i 
course, th at’s luck 
performances ti 
the only way of k 
that I was desper ate 
only person who took 
an offer that I can't po 

“You mean 1 


-night 


Bethel? 

He could se¢ 
from him that 
petence oo 
says she 
vaudeville.” 

“Oh, yes! 

“You won't | 
blurted. 

“I told you he fi 
she assured m 
somehow, this fool perfor 
has increased my faith in yo 

She was gone before And) 
other word. He had a wild 1 
sue her, to try to argue it 
was throwing on his coat 
such vague program when t 
unceremoniously and San 


in. 

“Well, Andy,’ 
ful manner, “I'v 
And something 
such a bum bargain.” 

“Sam,” said Andy, taking t! 
by the lapel of his coat, **1 wis! 
inearnest. There’s nothing int 
like better th an te king your two 
week, but 

“Look here! 
the square?” 
with indi 

“We ll, you ' mot! 
rather old- tas hioned in her idea 
don’t think she’d stand for my goi! 
vaudeville stage.” 

“Vaudeville 
‘Who the 
vaudeville stage?” 

Why, don’t you?” 

Hell, no! I want youf 

‘A which?” 

“Lawyer I’ve chucked Ga 
rail I'll never be : 
again. | watched your work 
and it’s just the ticket. Nerve! 
comb the fleas out of a Bengal t 
I want your services before 
that we can get that ch 

papers by the time my ne 
The ater opens in St. Louis.” 

‘Excuse me a minute. | 
wife.” 

And Sam Bethel didn’t 
until ten o’clock next mort 
contract was signed, 


Wasn't that pro] 
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see, 
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stage. 


devil wants y< 
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Imp su 


That evening the Widow Han 
ting stiffly among real lace mat 
Warwick and the Stanley sil 
a vaudeville manager at hig! 
wonderful to see how well , 
haved. Possibly the fact that 
guished corporation lawyer and 
were also present may have had a neutt 
izing effect. Then, too, there was the 
of Chief Justice Warwick takir gu 
word that was said. It was a very | 


evening for all parties concerned 











a means utmost horse- 


power— Harness or Belting—on the 
Hoof or on the Pulley Wheel. 


In factories and mills it is Alexander 
Tight-Line Leather Belts, in the high- 
ways of Commerce and on the farms it 
is Alexander Harness. 


In these stirring times wherever leather 
must hold or else heroism be futile, where 
seconds are decisive and victory is for 
the strong—there you find this seasoned 
veteran in the service—there Alexander 
is truly ‘‘in the harness.” 


Strapping, close-fibered, fine-tanned and 
packed with pulling power, Alexander, 
in this and every crucial test, has proved 
himself worthy of the national traditions. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Leather Belting, Sole 
Leather, Harness Leather and 
Leather Specialties. Branches: 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago. 
Alexander distributors in all 
principal cities of the United 
States and throughout the world. 
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A Year < Successful Printing 


Suc ce 


ssful catalog printing is no longer 


regarded as something bought at an as- 


tonishingly low cost. 
Successful printing is printing that has 
p oduced 


o! ile 


Vhe 


1 large and profitable number 


printer or the advertising man who 


point 
I 


to a year of successful printing 


n think back on a year of careful plan- 


ling in which sharp bargains for paper, 


engravings, or presswork had no part. 


Every successful printing job is a re- 


sult of a sympathetic understanding be- 


tween four men—the 


the 


buyer of printing, 


the printer seller of the paper, and 
the maker of the paper. 


lf either of these men tries to get the 
better of another, wf comes out of the job. 
Chat is one of those 


ich evervbody 


simple little facts 


admits, but is slow to 


our complete realization of this 


irged us on to a complete standardi- 
{ Warren's Printing Papers. 


w that if America was to have 


Ss. D. 


Co 


WARREN 
200 Devonshire Street 


nstant Excellence 


better printing, the improvement had to 
start at the 


where the paper is made. 


source, which is the mill 


So we set about to manufacture every 
one of our grades to a definite standard 
of quality. 

Whoever Warren Standard 
Printing Paper buys a paper with a name, 


buys a 
a use, and a uniformity that is standard. 
the of 
Warren's Standard Printing Paper re- 
mained stable. It all 
things, but it advanced in proportion to 
It did not sky-rocket. 


Despite war conditions, price 


advanced, as did 
cost. 


Our main objective in standardizing 


Warren's Printing Paper was to produce 


jarren's) | 


_ (STANDARD ) 














: Printing Papers 


Boston, 


of Product—the Highest Type of Com 
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a limited number of papers, one for every 
important Book-Paper printing need. 

These papers, with specimens of the 
sort of printing and the style of engrav- 
ing to which they are adapted, are shown 
in a variety of weights and tints in the 
latest Warren Suggestion Book. 

By taking this book and referring to it 
while he plans his printing, the man who 
a folder, or 
any other piece of printed matter can 


is creating a book, a catalog, 


start right. 
We 


ready 


have the 


have 


been much gratified at 


and enthusiastic support we 


received from printers and engravers, as 
well as from the buying public in response 
to our eflort. 


The Warren Suggestion Book 


This ts the book erre ibove It 


money and time to produce it—as with mI 
It is offered to buyers of printing, printer 


i their salesmen. 
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Economical—Stylish—Sanitary 


HE modern idea in floor-cover- 
ings is to use rugs instead of 
carpets because they are more eco- 
nomical, stylish and sanitary. And 


by far the best value in low-priced 
floor-coverings today is found in 
Congoleum Art- and Utility-Rugs. 


Advantages over Cheap Woven Rugs 


Congoleum Rugs are more attractive than 
cheap woven rugs and have a surface that, 
instead of being a dust-collector, is firm, non- 
porous and washable. 


You can clean them in a few seconds with 
adamp mop. Nodusty beating or sweep- 
ing; no germ-filled air. Congoleum Rugs 
lie perfectly flat on the floor and will not 
curl or “kick up” at the corners and edges. scm 


The Congoleum Company 


Philadelphia ommend San Francisco 


Chicago The Gavel compony Boston 


Montreal ronto 
St. John, N. B. 


, 
I 
Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax, N 


For sale by good dealers 
everywhere; if, however, 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us and we will. 


Beautiful —Durable—Low-Priced 
The unusual beauty of Congoleum Rugs 
will add a touch of charm and cheer to 
your sitting-room, dining-room or bed- 
room, and their waterproof qualities will 
make you! kitchen, bathroom and pantry 
sanitary and easy to clean. 

Look for Name “Congoleum” on Back 
Whenever you buy Rugs, Rug-Borders or Floor- 
Coverings, be sure to look for the name “Congo 
leum”™’ on back. It insures you against imitations 
and gives you the protection of our guarantee 
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Congoleum Rugs are made 
in two styles, Congoleum 
“Art-Rugs” and Congoleum 
“Utility-Rugs ; 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 


The Art Rugs are the product ot 
well-known rug artists who have 
given them a charm of design and 
coloring heretofore unknown in 
Don t 


fail to see them before you decid 


rugs so moderately priced 
upon any floor coverings for your 
home. 
in five sizes as 


Made in thirteen des wns 
tollows 


$ 6.25 


Congoleum Utility-Rugs 
W hi'e tewer colors have been 
used, the Utility-Rugs offer ex 
ceptional value possess 
practically all the remarkable 
Congoleum qualities and are still 
lower in price than the Art-Rugs 

3 ft. x 4% ft.. $1.28 each 

3 ft «6 ft... 1.70 each 


4% ft. x 4% ft., 1.92 each 
6 ft«6 f., 3.40 each 


They 


Prices in the Far West average 15 
higher than those quoted; in Canada 
25 higher. All prices subject to 
change without notice 


Write Today for 

Handsome Rug Chart 
We have issued at great expense 
a beautifully printed Congoleum 
Rug Chart showing in original 
colors the full line of patterns and 
giving sizes and other information. 
Before deciding upon your floor 
coverings this season, write for a 
copy of this handsome rug chart 
It wil! be gladly sent you upon 
request, 


The Rug on floor is Cong 
Art-Rug No. 330. The 


ft. size retails for $12.50 
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